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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Mémoires Autographes de M. le Printe de 
Montbarey, Ministre Secretaire d Etat au 
Département de la Guerre sous Louis XVI. 
2tomes. London, 1826. Colburn. 
TuxsE two volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Prince de Monibarey form a valuable addition 
toourstock of information respecting the politics 
of the French government, the intrigues of the 
court, and the characters of the most eminent. 
both in the political and the literary’ 
world, immediately previous to the Revolution.,| 
In the minuteness of the details, and the nu- 
merous portraits of distinguished characters in- 
terspersed in the narrative, this work resembles 
the voluminous Memoirs of the Abbé Georgel ; 
and if it want the brilliant sophistry and se- 
ductive special pleading of that wily personage, 
it is also distinguished for greater candour 
towards political enemies, and a more’ scrupu- 
lous regard to, truth ‘in the statement of facts, 
than have ever been laid to his charge. The 
Prince de Montbarey is chiefly known as having 
been Minister of War.at the commencement of 
the contest between France and England in 
1778; and the knowledge ‘he neeessarily.pos- 
_ of the plans of the. Frengh cabinet and 
movements of the Asmerican emissari 
bagive his Memo . ae 





otherwise have possessed, t! h they contain 
aigreat deal of very useful information respect- 
ing the intrigues of that most intriguing court, 
thé causes that led to the downfal of the Duke 
d Choiseul, the numerous and short-lived 
that succeeded him, the characters of 
ai the members of the royal family andthe gene- 
t@) manners of his countrymen previous to the 
shock which so promptly dispelled.at one 
au the same moment the urbanity, the preju- 
diges, the habits, and the religious feelings of 
ages. It would occupy too much of our time, 
besides, being tiresome to our readers, to give 
any. abstract of the writer’s political opinions 
concerning events so long since gone by; but 
ve shall seize with avidity some of those traits 
and anecdotes which paint national feelings and 
habits ; and we are happy to say that our task 
lbs eae easy,’ for the book “ is all 
us where to choose.” : 

The Prince de Montharey was born at Be- 
saigon, in 1732,.of an illustrious family, con: 
heeted by blood 
first nobility in France. At the age of seven 
; was sent to’ Paris to the college of the 

esuats, and entered the army as a lieutenant 
before he attained his twelfth year. Though 
Y opposed, during his whole life, to th 
ical party, he is sufficiently sarcasti 
bow their inveterate enemies the Jesuits, in 
ap sketch of the policy of his old. 
_ 

% At this period the Jesuits had the general 
charge of education i ost all the Catholic 
states of E Their rules made it impera- 
oat on them; their thirst after power made 

8 the means of putting them in constant and 


irs an interest, they might not}These worthy fathers knew how to:turn to 


‘the French, nation fer theatrical scenes, and 


or marriage with many of the being addicted to this most dangerous of all 


{that I had spent the preceding evening at the 
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, besides their monopoly of the 

chairs, which all aided them in 

ming their ultimate ends. Their policy, 
while it bound them to watch carefully over 
the health and correct the morals of their | 
t ‘was tly directed to prolong the | 

fon of young men intrusted to their | 

ware, and, ‘by a natural consequence, to render 
free at  sn in study extremely slow, particu- 
who seemed likely to follow the 

ion of arms: it was solely to the young 

m destined for ‘the ecclesiastical profession, 
who by their a were sure of reaching the 
most eminént, dignities of the church, and 
might in the sequel Lcome either their protec- 
‘their Creatures, that they devoted their 
ely developed their natu- 
talents, forthe purpose of increasing their 
and influence. Exeept this 

privileged | athey.seldom instilled any use- 
ful or »profoumd knowledge into any of their 
ils, except’ a. few, sprung from the lower 
whom Were well assured of making 

their tools: and in case of need. It was 
on aceoont ef this constant and persevering 
policy, that on all public days, with which they 
oe. no distinguished 
ard but young men 
“Eheve mentioned. 


their own advan’ the pa te fond of 





also how to flatter the vanity of the relations 
of their pupils.” 

Our young soldier was wounded by a bomb 
at the siege of Friburgh in Brésgaw, at the age 
of twelve ;.was again wounded at the battle of 
Lawfeldt before he was fourteen, and being 
constantly employed in active service, he was 
promoted to the rank of colonel before he at- 
tained his eighteenth year. His father dying 
shortly after, he inherited a considerable pro- 
perty, and, like other young men of his rank, 
revelled in all the amusements and dissipation 
which the brilliant society of Paris then pre- 
sented in unexampled profusion. Among other 
habits, he acquired that of gaming ; but, unlike 
most other young men, he was generally suc- 
cessful, and, at least, never impaired his patri- 
mony by his predilection for it. His uncle, the 
Chevalier de Montbarey, who seems to have 
been a very worthy character, was aware of his 


vices, and, both as a relation and 9 guardian, 
gave him frequent,,counsel concerning its evil 
es. a0. ofreforming his nephew, 

dnmself a victim to the 


‘* He came to see me one morning, but found 
I had gone out; he learnt from my servant 


Palais Royal (this means.the Duke of Orleans’ 
palace), with the Count de Blot,. and. that, as 
deep play had been going on, I had remained 
till very late, and was again to dine there that 
very day. He immediately determined to go 





necessary ¢ommunication with the first families’ 
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ceived with distinguished attention. He gave 
me a lecture on my love of gaming, the disas- 
trous consequences it might entail on me, and 
the injury I did to my health by being up so 
late. We sat down to an excellent dinner, with 
which he was perfectly satisfied ; a green cloth 
then assembled the whole party, and as one of 
the winners of the evening before, I sat down 
one of the first to the gaming table; I began 
playing, and saw, by occasional glances, that 
my uncle, in order to maintain the force of the 
lesson he had just given me, was examining 
me, and was determined not to play. By de- 
grees, his resolution vanished—he played, and 
lost. Before I left the table, I went up to him, 
and asked him to. go to a religious concert (for 
it was Good Friday); he delayed answering 
me, but came along with mein a few moments. 
On our way to the concert, he informed me 
tat he had lost all the money he had in his 
pocket, ‘and requested me to pay for his ad- 
mission. This incident powerfully contributed 
to strengthen my vici and to 
confirm me in my dangerous habits.” 

At last his friends married him (according to 
the French fashion), at the ageof twenty-one, 
to a lady of great rank and beauty, who had 
attained the mature of twelve ays 
who. seems never to have possessed mach ofshis 
affection. For some years after his marriage, 
he was engaged in: active service,in. Flanders 
and Germany, and was at last promoted to the 
rank of general.. Very full details.are given of 
the events of the seven years’ war, and alse of 
all the influential’ personages of the court)of 
Louis XV., to which the Prince (then Count) 
de Montbarey returned at the conclusion of the 
war, and was received. by the king and,royal 
family with distinguished attention. Ofmost 
of the ministers, and of all the members of the 
royal family, he speaks in rather eulogistic 
terms ; yet his remarks upon the early charac- 
ters of the Dauphin (Louis XVI.), the Count 
de Provence (Lowis XVIII.), and the Count 
d’Artois: (now Charles. X.), are marked by 
great judgment and sound discrimination. They 
are too long to be given here ; but we refer tlie 
reader to Vol. II. p. 29. 

The prince was now employed in making 
annual inspections of military corps in different 
parts of the kingdom: while engaged in a tour 
of this kind, he arrived at Marseilles, where 
he met with en adventure which is somewhat 
like a scene, of romance, though we believe it 
to be in perfect accordance with the freedom of 
southern manners, 

“ During my stay I had: been to the theatre, 
and had visited every thing remarkable in. the 
city. ‘I set out in the afternoon for Aix, 
where I-slept. I intended to leave it in. the 
morning, and was taking a walk while my 
breakfast was getting ready, when. a,man, came 
up to me, who had just alighted at the inn 
where I put up, and handed me a letter. .I 
gwas not a little astonished to find that it was 
written: to me by a woman, neither whose 
name nor face I knew, to invite me, from the 
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there himself to dinner, and was of course re- 


reputation of gallantry I enjoyed, to return 
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and pass twelve hours at Marseilles, and as- | 
suring me that she would do all-in her power 
to render them agreeable. She gave me the 
name of an inn in the suburbs, where I was to 
alight, if I accepted her proposal. She advised 
me to come alone, and informed me that if by 
the return of her messenger she learned that [ 
was determined to gratify her, I should find 
every thing prepared, and that she would 
make every arrangement suitable to her plans. 
1 hesitated some time before I determined to 
follow up an adventure of this kind; but, 
after all, the novelty of the thing, and the 
little inconvenience I found in leaving my 
people at Aix, where I was not known, as we 
had arrived only the evening before, decided 
my resolution. I sent back the messenger, 
and told him that I should be at Marseilles 
that evening, at the appointed place. I or- 
dered my servants to wait for me, took place 
in the Diligence, and reached the appointed 
inn about seven in the evening. I went to 
the place of assignation, where I found ‘a 
supper prepared ; and between ten and eleven 
o’clock, the same man who had brought me 
the letter to Aix came for me, and took me to 
a very handsome house on the Cours, and 
introduced me to the apartment of the daugh- 
ter of a very wealthy merchant, which I left 
-at daybreak to return to Aix, and continue my 
journey.” 

As a pendant to this anecdote, we may also 
quote his account of his own domestic habits 
when he had reached the discreet age of forty- 
‘five, was at the head of the War Department, 
had a family, and lived in perfect amity with 
his wife. After describing the regularity of 
his habits, his indefatigable industry, and ri- 
gorous attention to the bienséances—without 
which the virtues in France are but ** leather 
and prunello”—he found it necessary'to apply 
to the Lieutenant-General of Police to pro- 
cure him a discreet, virtuous, unintriguing 
_mistress; and the Lieutenant-General of Po- 
lige, like “ a man of honour and a cavalier,” 
obeyed ! 

‘* These reasons determined me to please 
myself, without endangering my domestic tran- 
quillity, the interests of my place, and without 
losing any of the time I ought to devote to 
business. I made up my mind; and as M. Le- 
noir, the Lieutenant-General of Police, came 
once a week to settle with me those parts of 
his administration that related to my depart- 
ment, I determined to open my mind to him, 
and to inform him what I wanted in return 
for a sum of money: I requested him to em- 
ploy all the means in his hands, that the 
person might be without any of the incon- 
veniences I feared, either in her own character 
or in that of the persons round her, whom he 
had always the means of watching narrowly. 
I sought for an opportunity of mentioning the 
subject to M. de Maurepas (prime minister !), 
who approved of it, and had even the address 
to mention it to the king, who, without ap- 
proving it, thought it the least inconvenient 
measure of the kind I could adopt.” 

But enough of this.—At the period when 
the Prince de Montbarey became a minister, 
the American war had commenced, but the 
French government had not yet given any 
‘overt assistance to the insurgents. His evi- 
dence respecting the intentions of his col- 
leagues and superiors, is of great value; he 
asserts that France was secretly urging on the 
Americans to insurrection long before the re- 
volutionary war broke out; and his 
reflections upon that. contest, its causes. and 
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the Americans nor to their famous defender 
La Fayette. 

Our limits prevent us entering farther into 
the contents of these volumes; and we shall 
conclude our present notice by observing, that 
they contain a more simple and undisguised 
narrative of the policy of Louis the Sixteenth’s 
ministers, and of the intrigues of the queen’s 
party, than any other work we can well re- 
member. It is well to compare the different 
versions of the same stories; and this work is 
a capital companion of the Lamballe Memoirs, 
and others about the same period, which we 
have recently been employed in reviewing. 








The Lives of the Right Honourable Francis 
North, Baron Guilford, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal under Charles II. and James II., 
the Honourable Sir Dudley North, and the 
Reverend Dr. John North. By the Honour- 
able Roger North. New Edition, 3 vols. 
8vo. London, 1826. Colburn. 


WHEN originally published, above sixty years 
ago, these Lives could not possess the power of 
entertaining the reader which they do now. 
Refinement and the alteration of manners have 
proceeded with rapid strides within this period ; 
and the further our existing customs are re- 
moved from those described of our ancestors, 
the more do we enjoy the contrast, and feel 
ourselves amused by accounts of what appears 
to us to be so odd and curious. We are there- 
fore very glad to meet these old friends again 
,in a new and convenient shape :—each memoir 
presents a different picture of the times, as the 
different stations of the individuals led them 
into very distinct grades of society, and the 
whole together form a canvass on which the 
portraits, groups, incidents, and scenery, are 
extremely pleasant to contemplate. ‘ 
As for thé political* opinions of the parties, 
we attach no consideration to them; and it is 
no loss to our readers in this instance, that it 
is no part of our general plan to enter upon 
such subjects. The great merit of the work 
lies, as we have said, in its delineation of men 
and things as they were seen at one of the most 
singular and important periods of our history ; 
and we rejoice in the fraternal affection which 
has preserved them for us; notwithstanding 
the very naive reason assigned by the editor for 
that act. Hamlet. instructs us, that if a man’s 
memory is to survive him two months or so, 
he must build churches; and something si- 
milar seems to have been the idea of this writer, 
He tells us, with perfect Lonhomie—* In com- 
piling these affectionate memorials of his bro- 
hers, the writer appears to have been chiefly 
actuated by his regard and veneration for their 
memory. Having survived them all, he was 
distressed to find the names of those whom he 
had so loved and honoured, passing rapidly into 
oblivion.” And so to resuscitate them he em- 
ployed himself to record their histories ! ! with 
a particular minuteness of detail exceedingly 
tiresome then, but which makes the chief value 
of hig performance now. As a proof of this, 
we shall follow out some passages of the life of 
the Lord Keeper, as related by his biographer. 
“* His lordship’s acquisitions by practice, 
while he attended only the King’s Bench, had 
been very considerable ; but after he, as king’s 
counsel, came within the bar, he began to have 
calls into the court of Chancery; which he 
liked very well, because the quantity of busi- 
ness, as well as the fees, was greater; but his 








‘ consequences, are neither very favourable to | and 


* Many of the personal opinions are equally prejudiced. 
thus entitled to aslitile attention. 





home was the King’s Bench, where he sat and 
reported like as other practisers. And when 
his practice was greatest in Chancery, he hath 
come, as an officer, and sat on the bench, under 
the judges, by the prothonotary. His business 
increased, even while he was solicitor, to be s 
much as would have overwhelmed one less 
dexterous; but when he was made attorney. 
general, though his gains by his office were 
great, they were much greater by his practice: 
for that flowed in upon him like an orage, 
enough to overset one that had not an extra. 
ordinary readiness in business. His skull. 
caps, which he wore when he had leisure to 
observe his constitution, as I touched before 
were now destined to lie in a drawer to Teeive 
the money that came in by fees. One had the 
gold, another the crowns and half-crowns, and 
another the smaller money. When these ves. 
sels were full, they were committed to his 
friend (the Hon. Roger North), who was con. 
stantly near him, to tell out the cash, and put 
it into bags according to the contents ; and s 
they went to his treasurers, Blanchard and 
Child, goldsmiths at Temple-bar. This same 
telling the money was a great trust; and he 
was satisfied of the integrity of his friend, 
wherein he was confirmed by a very little ae. 
cident: for while they were waiking together, 
that young gentleman, newly come from telling 
his money, accidentally feeling in his coat. 
pocket, startled, and said, ‘ Here’s a half. 
crown,’ (supposed by accident to have slipped 
in there), but it proved only a piece of glass. 
His lordship, from the manner of that beha. 
viour, concluded his friend to be (as he was) 
most strictly just to him.” 

No, pert young barrister in our days will 
insult a respectable witness for a less sum than 
half-a-guinea ; nor be confoundedly impertinent 
under a whole one. Tempora mutantur. In 
1674 the subject of our memoir -succedded 
Vaughan as Lord Chief Justice. 

“ There was an incident that happened not 
long after his lordship came into the place of 
chief in that court, which, though in itself, 
and in the end of it, ridiculous, yet, being an 
affront ‘to the court, and in particular to the 
lord chief justice, and by the whole bar of ser- 
jeants, all in a lump together, ought to be 
related, as I shall do, really as it was acted by 
them. It hath been the usage of the King’s 
Bench, at the side bar below in the hall, and 
of the Common Pleas, in the chamber within 
the treasury, to hear attorneys and* young 
counsel that came to move them about matters 
of form and practice. His lordship had a 
younger brother (Hon. Roger North), who was 
of the profession of the law. He was newly 
called to the bar, and had little to do in the 
King’s Bench; but the attorneys of the Com- 
mon Pleas often retained him to move for them, 
in the treasury, such matters as were proper 
there, and what they might have moved them. 
selves. But however agreeable this kind of 
practice was to a novitiate, it was not worthy 
the observation it had; for once er twice a 
week was the utmost calculate of these motions. 
But the serjeants thought that method was, ot 
might become, prejudicial to them, who hada 
monopoly of the bar, and would have no water 
go by their mill; and supposed it was high 
time to put a stop to such beginnings, for fear 
it might grow a vat the le 
how they should signify their resen “ 
as to ~ effectually remedial. At length they 
agreed, for one day, to make no motions at re 
and opportunity would ‘fall for shewing te 
reason how the court came to have no business. 











When the court (on this dumb day, as it was 











at and 


under 





called) was sat, the chief justice gave the usual 
signal to the eldest serjeant to move. He 
bowed, and had nothing to move: so the next, 
and the next, from end to end of the bar. 
The chief, seeing this, said, * Brothers, I think 
we must rise; here is no business.” Then an 
attorney steps forward, and called to a serjeant 
to make his motion; and after that turned to 
the court, and said that he had given the ser- 
jeant his fee, and instructions over night to 
move for him, and desired he might do it. 
But profound silence still. The chief looked 
about, and asked, ‘ What was the matter?’ 
An attorney that stood by, very —- said, 
‘That he feared the serjeants took it ill that 
motions were made in the Treasury.’ Then 
the chief scented the whole matter, and, ‘ Bro- 
thers,’ said he, ‘ I think a very great affront is 
offered to us, which we ought, for the dignity 
of the court, to resent. But that we may do 
nothing too suddenly, but take consideration 
at full leisure, and maturely, let us now rise, 
and to-morrow morning give order as becomes 
us. And do you attorneys come all here to- 
morrow, and care shall be taken for your 
despatch, and, rather than fail, we will hear 
you, or your clients, or the barristers at law, 
or any person that thinks fit to appear in 
business, that the law may have its course :’ 
and so the court rose. This was like thunder 
to the serjeants, and they fell to quarrelling, 
one with another, about being the cause of 
this great evil they had brought upon them- 
selves: for none of them imagined it would 
have had such a turn as this was, that shaked 
what was the palladium of the coif, the sole 
practice there. In the afternoon, they at- 
tended the chief and the other judges of the 
court, and, in great humility, owned their 


, fault, ani begged pardon, and that no farther 


notice might be taken of it; and they would 
be careful not to give the like offence for the 
future. The chief told them that the affront 
was in public, and in the face of the court, and 
they must make their recognitions there next 
morning, and in such a manner as the great- 
ness of their offence demanded ; and then they 
should hear what the court would say to them. 
Accordingly they did ; and the chief first, and 
then the rest, in order, gave them a formal 
chiding, with acrimony enough; all which, 
with dejected countenances, they were bound 
to hear. When this discipline was over, the 
chief pointed to one to move; which he did 
(as they said) more like one crying than 
speaking: and so ended the comedy, as it was 
acted in Westminster Hall, called the Dumb 
* * on 


“ Mr. Serjeant Maynard had a mind to 
ponish a man who had voted against his in- 
terest in a borough in the west, and brought 
a action against him for scandalous words, 
spoke at a time when a member, to serve in 
the House of Commons for that borough, was 
to be chosen. And, after his great skill, he 
first laid his action in the county of Mid- 
desex; and that was by virtue of his pri- 
vilege, which supposes a serjeant is attendant 
on the court of Common Pleas, and not to be 
drawn from the county where the court sat. 
And then, in the next place, he charged the 
words in Latin, that, if he proved the effect, it 
would be sufficient ; whereas, being in English, 

must prove the very words to a tittle; 

those were a long story that used to be 
told of Mr. Noy, and all the cock lawyers of 
the west. And this was tried before his lord- 
ship at the nisi prius, for the Common Pleas 
for Middlesex. The witness, telling the story, 
as he swore the defendant told it, said that a 
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client came to the serjeant, and gave him a 
basket of pippins, and every pippin had a piece 
of gold in it. ‘* Those were golden pippins,’ 
quoth the judge. The serjeant began to puff, 
not bearing the jest: so the witness went on. 
‘ And then,’ said he, ‘ the other side came and 
gave him a roasting pig (as it is called in ‘the 
west), and in the belly of that there were fifty 
broad pieces.’ * That’s good sauce to a pig,’ 
quoth the judge again. This put the serjeant 
out of all patience; and speaking to those 
about him, ‘ This,’ said he, * is on purpose to 
make me ridiculous.’ This story being sworn, 
the judge directed the jury to find for the 
serjeant ; but in the court, the judgment was 
arrested, because the words were but a land 
story, and went, as mere merriment, over ale, 
without intent to slander. Such bitterness 
flows from the sour spirits of old pretended 
republicans. It had been well if no other 
instances but such as this were extant to shew 
it. This happened when I attended; and so 
know the matter to be, as above, literally true. 
But is is hard to believe that such a poor re- 
venge could have been put into act by so great 
aman. And I should almost distrust myself 
if I had not been partaker of a more wretched 
come-off with the same person; which I shall 
relate; conceiving it to be full as material to 
shew little things of great men, as great things 
of little men. One afternoon, at the nisi prius 
court of the Common Pleas, in Westminster 
Hall, before the judge sat, a poor, half-starved 
old woman, who sold sweetmeats to schoolboys 
and footmen, at the end of the bar, desired the 
serjeant to pay her two shillings, for keeping 
his hat two terms. She spoke two or three 
times, and he took no notice of her; and then 
I told the serjeant, ‘the poor woman wanted 
her money, and I thought he would do well to 
pay her.’ The serjeant fumbled a little, and 
then said to me, *‘ Lend me a shilling.’ ‘ Ay, 
with all my heart,’ quoth I, ‘ to pay the poor 
woman.’ He took it, and gave it her; but 
she asked for another. I said, ‘ I would lend 
him that also, to pay the woman.’ ‘No, 
don’t, boy,’ (said he,) ‘ for I never intend to 
pay you this.” And he was as good as his 
word; for, however he came off with that 
woman, having been, as they say, a wonderful 
charitable man, I am sure he died in my debt. 
But in this manner (as I guess he intended) I 
stood corrected for meddling.” 

His lordship on circuit, however, is still more 
productive of curious anecdote. At this time, 
Cornwall was so barbarous that the judges 
could not penetrate into it; and the notice of 
Bristol, then rising into commercial import- 
ance, is no less worthy of observation. We 
are informed— 

*¢ It is remarkable there, that all men that 
are dealers, even in shop trades, launch into 
adventures by sea, chiefly to the West India 
plantations and Spain. A poor shopkeeper, 
that sells candles, will have a bale of stockings, 
or a piece of stuff, for Nevis, or Virginia, &c. 
and, rather than fail, they trade in men; as 
when they serit*small rogues taught to. pray, 
and who accordingly received actual transport- 
ation even before any indictment found against 
them; for which my Lord Jeffries scoured 
them, as is related elsewhere. In a word, pride 
and ostentation are publicly professed. Chris- 
tenings and burials pompous beyond imagina- 
tion. A man who dies worth three hundred 
pounds, will order two hundred of it to be laid 
out in his funeral procession.—His lordship was 
there in summer 1680, which was next before 
that session of parliament that pursued the ab- 
horrers ; and, as the times then shewed some 
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dawnings of loyalty to the crown, it appeared 
more in Bristol than one would have expected. 
One Floyd was there, a true Welshman, as I 
believe ; for I never saw or heard any human 
thing speak so lofty as he did, and all in humour 
and tags of Latin. He declared for sub and 
supra, and much more at that rate. There 
was one Row in office of swordbearer ; which, 
in that town, is pronounced sorberer. I thought 
it sounded like Cerberus; and not amiss, for 
the fellow was deep in the Rye plot, for which 
he fled. He was strangely saucy and imperti- 
nent in his office. And once the judge looked 
back for one of his servants, and he comes for- 
ward, and ‘ Ill wait on your lordship,’ said he. 
* You wait on my lord, sirrah ?” said the mayor $ 
* you shall wait upon me, and I'll wait upon 
my lord.’”” 

The following may serve to shew how judges 
were engaged in those days: His brother 
assures us of his lordship, that— 

** In trials of some criminals, whose cases 
proved very obscure or doubtful, as to such, 
especially if they were capital, he was infinitely 
scrutinous ; but never more puzzled than when 
a popular cry was at the heels of a business, 
for then he had his jury to deal with, and if he 
did not tread upon eggs they would conclude 
sinistrously, and be apt to find against his 
opinion; and, for this reason, he dreaded the 
trying of a witch. It is seldom that a poor old 
wretch is brought to trial upon that account, 
but there is, at the heels of her, a popular rage, 
that does little less than demand her to be put 
to death; and if a judge is so clear and open 
as to declare against that impious vulgar opi- 
nion, that the devil himself has power to 
torment and kill innocent children, or that 
he is pleased to divert himself with the good 
people’s cheese, butter, pigs, and geese, and 
the like errors of the ignorant and foolish 
rabble, the countrymen (the triers) cry, this 
judge hath no, religion, for he doth not believe 
witches ; and so, to shew they have some, hang 
the poor wretches. All which tendency to 
mistake requires a very prudent and moderate 
carriage in a judge, whereby to convince, 
rather by detecting of the fraud, than by deny- 
ing authoritatively such power to be given to 
old women. 

‘*¢ His lordship was somewhat more thought- 
ful upon this subject, because that, in the year 
in which Mr. Justice Raymond was his co- 
judge in that circuit, two old women were 
hurried out of the country to be tried at Exeter 
for witchcraft ; and the city rang with tales of 
their preternatural exploits, as the current of 
such tattle useth to overflow. Nay, they went 
so far as to say that the judges’ horses were at 
a stand, and could not draw the coach up the 
Castle Lane ; all which the common sort drmly 
believed. It fell out that Raymond sat on the 
crown side there, which freed his lordship of 
the care of such trials; but he had really a 
concern upon him at what happened, which 
was, that his brother Raymond’s passive beha- 
viour should let those poor women die. The 
cases were so far clear, viz. that the old women 
confessed, and owned in court, that they were 
witches. These were two miserable old crea- 
tures, that, one may say, as to sense or under- 
standing, were scarce alive; but were over. 
whelmed with melancholy and waking dreams, 
and so stupid, as no one could suppose they 
knew either the construction or consequence of 
what they said. All the rest of the evidence 
was trifling. I, sitting in the court the next 
day, took up the file of informations, taken by 

the justices, which were laid out upon the 





table, and against one’ of the old women read 
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thus —‘ This informant saith he ,saw a cat 
leap in at her (the old woman’s) window, when 
it, was twilight; and this informant farther 
saith that he verily believeth the said cat to be 
the devil, and more saith not.’ The judge 
made no nice distinctions, as how possible it 
was for old women in a sort of melancholy 
madness, by often thinking in pain, and, want 
of spirits, to contract an opinion of themselves 
that was false; and that their confession ought 
not to be taken against themselves, without a 
plain evidence that it was rational and sensible, 
no more than that of a lunatic, or distracted 
person ; but he left the point upon the evidence 


fairly (as they call it) to the jury, and they | daunted 
; but one| and though the French so often fled and suf- 


convicted them both, as I remember ; 
most certainly was hanged. 

“ The first circuit his lordship went west- 
ward, Mr. Justice. Rainsford, who had gone 
former circuits there, went with him; .and he 
said that the year before, a witch was brought 
to Salisbury, and tried before him. Sir James 
Long came to his chamber and, made a heavy 
complaint of this witch, and said that if she 

> his estate would not be. worth 


tures gig pte 
the west ; 
bilia for Gazettes yet to come. 
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~Jamés’s Naval History, eo. from 1793 to 1820. 
6 vols. 8vo. “London, 1826. Harding, Le- 
pard, and Co. 

Wuey the first edition of this work appeared, 
the Literary Gasette gave it that meed of 

robation which it so decidedly merited, nor 
have we had the least occasion, in an 





= 
lant officers who have imparted their oils 
the of Old England and her wooden 


A second edition of this valuable history has 
and the more we examine it, the 


inore we find to admire in the persevering in- | small 


’ ‘research of the author, as well as in 
saree Outer eaten: 
ns to do ice to all parties, w! t 

under the British or any other flag. Although 
our honest tars loved to conquer (and it was sel. 
dom they did otherwise than conquer), yet it cer- 
tainly reflected bat little credit them, when 


Opponents as mere 


who were terrified at the warm reception and 
salute. of our daring seamen. Jack loved a 
noble foe; and, after the termination of a bat- 
tle, nothing could prove it more than his sharing 
his mess with a vanquished enemy ; and, were 
we disposed to-be envious, a feeling of that 
nature might: creep into our hearts touchi 
those who have witnessed two ships — 
panies, who but a few.hours before were con- 
tending in deadly strife, sitting together in 
conv and ing of the same 
aye hag ager ello 
] navy was nobly pre-eminent; but it 
is Not_natural; to su that men of un- 
courage would. treat a coward. thus ; 


fered defeat, yet they. had every thing co-ope- 

rating againat them, while the Americans had a 

decided advantage always acting in their favour. 

Am the French, the crews were generally 

undisciplined, though good gunners; and the 

officers, from want of practical education in naval 

tactics and seamanship, too often had to consult 

the.more experienced seamen with respect: to 

their several duties. In consequence of this, 

of distinction which guarded against 

ion.in our navy was broken down, 

, test which stamped the characters of 

h tars — obedience — nearly annihilated. 

be almost a folly to say any thing of 

Jonathan, so called, as it is a well 

fact, however discreditable either to 

the country or our. sailors, that their ships 

(much heavier in metal than om) were prin- 

cipally manned by those who had learned their 
English 





ish men-of-war. . Our limits will 

| of entering farther into the subject ; 

and ipdeed ‘Mr. James -has, done it so ably, 
thatit-is;rendered unnecessary to prolong the 


Hn the yeview of the. Naval Sketch Book 
[see Z: Gazette, Jan. 21, 1826], we gave 
if as our Ppinion. that Captain Glasscock had 
not tel Mr. James with the fairness to 
which he 4s justly entitled; for it seems to us, 
prima fagie, that the latter gentleman wished 
only to state that which was strictly correct. It 
would been kind and considerate, there- 
fore, inthe author, viewing Mr. J.’s Naval 
History a work of national importance, had 
he pri communicated the errors he con- 
ceived Hiphad detected, instead of publicly ar- 





feigning the character of his brother labourer 
na 


literature. Much as we dislike contro- 
versy of any kind, we think it but due to 
Mr. ir to notice, that in his preface he 
very ably vindicates hishistory from the charges 
brought against it, 


. The present edition has undergone consi- 
: aera apron ent. A great portion of new 


’ matter has been introduced, 
author appears to have been inde- 
in tracing out and publishing .the 
the junior officers who served: and 
prong cause of their king and country; 
Hitherto this. branch of our annals has been 
padly neglected, and many a youngster has 
seen own gallant action specified without 
the. honour of having his name at- 
to it.,. To the veteran this is of but 
ce ; he has won his laurels, and 
= ao but. to the, aspiring mind of 
outh, nothing can tend. more. to urge him on 
In hr oarese, Shan eosing Menpelf used ameng 
thos¢ who haye done the deeds of the brave, 
there is no part of the work in. which 

the gives etronger proof of his love of 
iality, pie ; 


truth, impartial 
an earnest. to promote the well-being. of 


rt 





of the public prints, d the war, 
many Pray lara war. 
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good of his country, than this. The names of 
the — ts, too, appear to have been 
sought for, and no trouble or pains spared i 
obtaining them ; the whole details presenting 
a faithful memorial of dangerous exylaiteyaal 
handing down to posterity an incitement :to 


tion of upwards of two hundred actions, chiefly 
consisting of attacks by boats and operations 
om shore, has been made; and the whole now 
comprises a .very complete and authentic naval 
history. Nor must we omit to mention -the 
diagrams, illustrating as they do, to:the most 
comm@én capacity, the situation of the adverse 
ships during the time of action ; not a move. 
ment of interest or importance has been omit. 
ted. This will certainly prevent any disputes 
in after times, when the hand that wrote and 
designed is laid in the house appointed for 
all living ; as greatly indeed must we be mis. 
taken, if the work will not be handed down to 
future generations as a standard authority 
for the account of naval battles within the 
period it embraces. 

Singular as it must appear, yet, according to 
Mr. James, a correct account of the manner in 
which Lord Nelson received his death-wound 
has never, been published. This subject car. 
ries with it a melancholy interest, and we 
subjoin the leading points of the statement as 
given in the Waval History, nearly the whole 
of which, we believe, is entirely new. 

“Never allowing mere personal comfort to 
interfere with what he considered to be the 
goal of the service, Lord Nelson, when the 

ictory was fitting to-receive his flag, ordered 
the large skylight, over his cabin to bere. 
moved, and the space planked up,.sojas % 
afford him a walk qidslips, oleer of the guns 
and ropes. Here an extent of deck of 
about 1 feet-in Jength, bounded  abaft, by the 
staungheon of the wheel, and forward by the 
com! 
Admiral and Captain Hardy, during the whole 
of the operations we have just detailed, taking 
their customary promenade. At about 1 h. 
25 m. P. M., just as the two had arrived within 
one pace: of the regular turning spot at the 
cabin lgdder-way, Lord . Nelson, who, regard- 
less of}quarterdeck etiquette, was walking on 
the larboard side,* suddenly faced left about. 
Captain Hardy, as soon as he had taken the 
other step, turned also, and saw the admiral in 
the act of falling. He was then on his knees, 
with his left. hand just touching the deck. 
The axm giving way, Lord, Nelson fell on his 
left side, exactly upon the spot where. his se- 
cretary; Mr. Scott, had breathed his last, and 
with whose blood his lordshjp’s clothes, were 
soiled.{ On Captain Hardy's expressing ahope 
that he was not severely wounded, Nel- 
son replied‘ They have done for me a last, 
Hardy.’ 
Hardy. 
backbone .is shot through.’ 
by a musket-hall, which had entered the left 
shoulder through the fore part of the epaulet, 
arid, deseending, had lodged in the spine. 
That the: wound had been given by some one 
stationed»in the Redoubtable’s mizen top Wag 
rendered certain, not only from the nearness 
(about 15 yards) and situation of the mizen 
top in reference to the course of the ball, but 
from the circumstance that the French ship’s 


‘Yes,’ replied his Jordship, ‘my 





* « This may be relied u 
ar at cng, (Beaty p 3) and whlch 
ictory’s surgeon, (Beatty, A vneateal 
, has been made the ground: 
its apparent authenticty: 'sccount, including that in the 





the profession, and, of course, the ultimate 


fist edition of this work,” —Note of Author. 





emulate their heroic achievements. An addi. . 


of the cabin ladder-way, were the/ 


‘I hope not,’ answered Captain | 
The wound was | 
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main’ top. was. screened: by a portion of the 
Victory’s mainsail as it hung: in the brails. 
That the ball was intended for Lord Nelson is 
doubtful, because, when the aim must have 
been taken, he-was walking on the outer side, 
concealed in a great measure from view by a/| to 
much taller and stouter man. Admitting, 
also, (which is very doubtful,) that the French 
seaman or marine, whose shot had proved so 
fatal, had selected for his object, as the British 
commander-in-chief, the best-dressed officer of 
the two, he would most probably have’ fixed 
upon Captain Hardy, or, indeed, such, in spite | to 
of Doctor Beatty’s print, was Lord Nelson’s 
habitual carelessness, upon any one of the|re 
Victory’s lieutenants that might have been 
walking by the side of him. Sergeant Secker 
of the marines and two seamen, who had come 
up on seeing the admiral fall, now, by Cap- 
tain Hardy’s direction, bore their revered and 
much-lamented chief to the cockpit. . ° 
After Lord Nelson had been laid upon ‘a bed | th 
in the cockpit, he was stripped of his clothes, | hi 
for the purpose of having the wound examined 
and the course of the ball probed. The sur- 
geon soon ascertained that the wound was 
mortal; and Lord Nelson himself appears, 
from the first, to have entertained a similar 
opinion. His sufferings from pain and thirst 
were manifestly great. ‘* He frequently called 
for drink, and to be fanned with paper, making 
use of these words—‘ Fan, fan,’ and ‘ Drink, | ti 
drink.’’ He kept constantly phishing away the 
sheet, the sole covering upon him; and one at- 
tendant was as constantly employed in drawing 
it up again over his slender limbs and emaciated 
body. This recklessness about exposing his 
person afforded a strong proof of the injury 
done to his intellect ; and well would it have 


listeners around his dying couch possessed dis- 
eernment enough to distinguish, and friend- 
ship enough (as writers) to separate, the irre- 
levant utterings of a mind in a paroxysm of 
delirium from the patriotic effusions of the 
same mind, when lit up, for a moment or|o 
80, by a ray of returning reason.—In about an 
hour and ten minutes after Lerd Nelson had 
received his wound, or at about 2 h. 35 m. 
». M., Captain Hardy found a moment's lei-|r 
sure from his anxious duty on deck to comply 
with the frequently repeated request of the 
admiral, conveyed through the surgeon, to 
visit him in the cockpit. ‘ They shook hands 
affectionately, and Lord Nelson said—‘ Well, 
Hardy, how goes the battle? How goes the 
day with us?’ ‘ Very well, my lord,’ replied 
Captain Hardy; ‘ we have> got 12 or 14 of 
the enemy’s ships in our possession ; but five 
of their van -have tacked, and shew an in- 
tention of bearing, down upon the Victory. 
I have therefore called two or three of our 
fresh ships round. us, and have no doubt of 
giving them a drubbing.’ ‘ I hope,’-said his 

rdship, * none of our ships. have -struck, 
Hardy.’ ‘ No, my lord,’ replied Gaptain 
Hardy; ‘there is no fear of that.’ Lord 
Nelson then said—‘ I am a dead man, Hardy. 
I am going fast: it will be all over with me 
soon.’ °—Captain Hardy, in a minute‘or two, 
returned to the deck. Soon afterwards the 
Victory opened her larboard guns upon Rear- 
Admiral Dumanoir’s squadron - passing to- 
windward, and fired a few of her foremost 
starboard guns at the Swiftsure, then pre- 
paring to rake the Colossus. The concussion 
of the firing so. affected Lord Nelson, that, 
Spamerbicing his ship, he called out—‘ Oh, 

ictory, Victory, how. you distract my poor 
brain!’ M, Dumanoir’s sbips passing on to. 





the southward, .and the Orion, ranging up 
athwart the Swiftsure’s stern, the Victory 
ceased her fire ; and, after an interval of about 
50 minutes from the conclusion of his former 
visit, Captain Hardy descended a second time 


Hardy shook hands again; and while the cap- 
tain ‘retained his lordship’s hand, he congra- 
tulated him, even in the arms of death, on his 
brilliant victory ;* which, he said, was com- 
plete, though he did not know -how many of 
the enemy were captured, as it was impossible 


certain,’ however, of 14 or 15 having ‘sur- 


well, but I bargained for 20 ;’ and then em- 
phatically exclaimed, ‘ Anchor, Hardy, an- 
chor!’ ‘I suppose, my lord, Admiral Col- 
lingwood will now take upon. himself the 
direction of affairs.’ 
-| hope, Hardy,’ cried the dying chief; and at 


you anchor, Hardy.’ 
said, * Shall we make the signal, sir ?” 
answered: his lordship, ‘ for, .if I live, I'll 
anchor ;? meaning, adds the doctor in a note, 
* that in case of his lordship’s surviving till all 
resistance on the part of the enemy had ceased, 
Captain Hardy was then to anchor the British 
fleet and prizes, if it should be found prac- 


dying chief in all about three (not ‘ eight’) 
minutes. In about a quarter of an hour after 
the captain had quitted the cockpit, Lord 
Nelson became speechless; and, great as must 
have been his previous sufferings, he expired 
without a struggle or a groan, at, by the Vic- 
tory’s time, 4 h. 30 m. P.:May or, according to 
the time we ‘have thought it’preferatile to use, 
about ten minutes or a quarter ofjan hour later.”’ 
The author is rather severe in his strictures | req 
on Doctor Beatty, for publishing every incohe- 
rent expression uttered by the gallant Nelson, 
as he lay writhing with anguish in the agonies 


also occurred respecting the Victory’s proceed- 
ings in the battle of Trafalgar, which are cor- 


with considerable skill, and with rather an 
unsparing hand, to point out ‘inaccuracies 
in Admiral Ekins’s plans; but we leave this 
controversy to the respective writers, and naval 
judges competent to decide between them. Mr. 
Turner’s picture also comes in for a share of 
censure; and it causes much regret that so 
valuable a naval memorial should not have 
been executed with a strict adherence to truth. 
The origin of the painting contains some 
curious information. 
“If a- printed mistatement upon an im- 
portant point of history may be justifiably set 
right, have’ we not an equal privilége over a 
painted mistatement of the same nature, espe- 
cially when produced under circumstances the 
most likely of any to inspire a-confidence in its 

? Previously to our submitting any 
remarks upon the merits of the painting of the 
Victory going into, or (for, as we shall pre- 
sently see, it is doubtful which is —— coming 
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the cockpit.‘ Lord Nelson and Captain 


perceive every ship distinctly, He was 


ndered. His lordship answered, ‘ That is 


* Not while I live, I 


at moment endeavoured ineffectually to raise 
mself from the bed. ‘* No,’ added he, ‘ do 
Captain Hardy then 

© Yes,’ 


cable.’ Captain Hardy remained with the 


f death. 
In the former edition some material errors 


ected in the present. The author proceeds, 


out of, the battle of Trafalgar, we will endea 


vour to relate how it happened that that 
distinguished artist, Mr. J. M. W. Turner, 
of the Royal Academy, became engaged to 
trace with his powerful pencil so interesting 
an epocha in British naval history ; a subject 
which, well executed, would, we conceive, 
have done that gentleman as much honour as 
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“ Soon after the battle of the Ist of June, 
the justly-celebrated marine painter, P. J. de 
Loutherbourg, was employed by some enter- 
prising individual to represent the Queen 
Charlotte engaging the Montagne. In about 
four years, the picture, which*measured twelve 
feet by eight and a half, and cost, we believe, 
5007. was completed, and soon afterwards exhi- 
bited to the public. Without descending to 
minutie, the grand mistake in it was, that 
the Queen Charlotte was placed where Lord 
Howe wanted to get, but never could get,—a 
little before the lee beam of his antagonist. 
Among others, the officer whose duty. it was 
(and who would have succeeded, but for the 
hasty flight of the Montagne, and the loss of 
the Charlotte’s fore-topmast,) to place the 
British ship in the desired position, went to 
see the picture. At the first glance, the gallant 
searnan pronounced the picture a libel upon the 
Queen Charlotte, inasmuch as, had she been in 
the position represented, it would have been 
her fault for letting the Montagne escape. 
Whether it was owing to this capital blemish, 
or to the half a dozen minor offences against 
truth in different parts of it, we cannot say ; 
but the picture gradually sank into disrepute, 
and eventually became, we believe, lodged with 
an eminent printseller, for some debt amounting 
to less than a third of its prime cost. After 
lying rolled up in a corner of one of his rooms, 
encased in dust, for a number of years, the 
printseller was fortunate enough, as we have 
understood, to find a purchaser in his present 
majesty’s surveyer-genéral'@f the ‘Board of 
Works. 

‘“« The painting, thus restored to credit and 
the light, was intended to be hung up, as ‘a 
national memento of the naval victory to which 
it rélates, ia the couricil-room of St. James’s 
Palace. As a companion to it, a picture was 
uired,-representing the Victory engaged in 
the battle of Trafalgar. The first marine 
painter of the day undertook the task, and in 
due ‘time the large area of canvass whith, to 
correspond with the other-picture becathe neces- 
sary for this, was covered with all the ‘varied 
tints which Mr. Turner knows so well: how to 
mingle and combine, to give effect to his 
pictures, and excite the admiration of the be- 
holder. : . 

“ Unfortunately for the subject which’ this 
splendid picture is meant to represent, scarcely 
a line of truth, beyond perhaps the broadside 
view of the Victory’s hull, is to be seen upon 
it. To say what time of the day, ‘or what par- 
ticular indident in the Victory’s proceedings, is 
meant to be referred to, we do not pretend ; 
for the telegraphic message is going up, which 
was hoisted at about 11h. 40m. a. m., the 
mizen topmast is falling, which went about 
lp. H., a strong light is reflected upon the 
Victory’s bow and sides from the burning 
Achille, which ship did not catch fire until 4h. 
30 m., nor explode until 5 h. 45 m. Pp. m., the 
fore topmast, or rather, if our memory ié cor- 
rect, the foremast of the British three-decker, is 
falling, which never fell at°all, and the Re- 
doubtable is sinking under the bows of the 
Victory, although the French ship did not sink 
until the night of the 22d, and then under the 
-|stern of the Swiftsure. We are ‘sorry to be 
obliged to add that, with all these glaring 
falsehoods and palpable inconsistencies upon it, 
the picture stands, or until very lately did 
stand, in that room of the King’s Palace for 
which it was originally designed. The principal 
reason urged for giving to this'very costly and 
highly-honoured performance so’ preposterous a 





any of his previous performances, 


character,.is, that an adherence-to truth would 
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have destroyed the pictorial effect. Here is a|scoundrel—you lie!—You’ve poisoned me, | ceiving himself in the grasp of a madman, wha 
ship,. shattered in her hull, and stripped of the | you villam—and then you pretend you don’t|was going to toss him into the lake; bat his 
best part of her sails, pushing into a cluster of what’s the matter with me!’ exclaimed | struggles were in vain—for he was a shrimp in 
enemy’s ships without a grazed plank or a torn | the Englishman, pouring out a torrent of accu-|the hands of the athletic Engli 

piece of canvass, to fire her first gun. Here is | sation and vituperation against the Swiss, who | dragged him, in a moment, to the water’s 
symbolised the first of naval heroes, with chi-| continued shrugging up his shoulders, and | and standing over him, in a menacing attitude, 
valric valour, devoting himself to his country’s | making significant gesticulations, that the | exclaimed, ‘ Boir! boir !’ The trembli Swiss, 
cause; and yet, says an artist of high repute, | gentleman was not in his right mind; while| who fancied he himself wanted to drink, sub. 
‘ there is a lack of pictorial materials.’ We/| the latter began anew to wring his hands and missively ejaculated, ‘ Oui, Monsieuf !° and 
hope some public-spirited individual, if not the | bewail himself, repeating, ‘ But it’s all over| filling a leathern cup, which with a shaking 
state itself, will shew whether this is really the | with me now—I’m a dead man! I have not | hand he drew from his pocket, he presented it 
case; for it is almost a national disgrace, that | half an hour to live. I’m poisoned! Oh! oh!|to the Englishman. ‘ You damned impudent 
thereshould yet be wanted a picture which, in ac- | oh !’—‘ What is the matter ?’ we both exclaimed | rascal !’ exclaimed the enraged Englishman. 
curacy of representation, nolessthan in strength |in great alarm. ‘ Poisoned ;—how ? What/|‘do you want to poison me again! And 
and brilliancy of execution, is calculated to il-| poison have you swallowed ??—‘ The poisoned | seizing him by the shoulders, he shook him 
lustrate, and to.stand as a lasting memorial of, | water he gave me!—Oh! oh! oh !—I feel it| until his bones must have been nearly dislo. 
one of the greatest sea-battles that ever has |in my bowels ! 


Oh! oh! oh !—the agony is|cated, saying—‘ Boire! vous, vous étes 
been, or that perhaps ever will be fought; a|coming, O Lord! O Lord! what shall I do? 


boire’—in a voice choked with passion. Trem. 
battle to the success of which England at this | And in this cursed country, too, where there’s| bling in every limb, the poor little Swiss, now 
time owes, if not her political existence, her | never a doctor to be had for love or money.— | beginning to understand, passively took a 
prosperity, happiness, and exalted station.” 





Oh! oh! oh!’—‘ If you would only explain,| drink. ‘ There !—now I think I’ve done for 

With this we conclude, —— expressing | sir,’ I said, ‘ perhaps you might be yet saved | you !’ exclaimed the Englishman triumphantly 
our high opinion of this valuable work. What poison did he put.into the water? How|—‘ I’ve paid you up. But oh! oh! the poison! 
do you know it was poison ?” ‘ He own’d it—| the poison! Oh! Think of dying this way 


I made him own it—a villain! He ac-| poisoned like a rat? Oh! I’m sick!—Oh! 
Continental Adventures, &c. 


knowledged it was poisonous after he gave|oh! oh!’ Lady Hunlocke—(who, as well as 
To finish our Review of these amusing volumes | it me,’ exclaimed th 


e man. ‘Qh! oh! I’m| myself, had been all the time in convulsions of 
agreeably to the mode in which we began it,|rack’d, I’m tortur’d!’ He was interrupted |laughter),—now attempted to articulate— It 
we have briefly to mention, in continuation,|by Lady Hunlocke, who never travels|is the emetic! You are not poisoned—The 
that another of the tales of humour is thus re-| without ‘some medicines, and who had, | water is not poisonous.’ * Oh! oh! You fool. 
counted, by the Lake of Lucerne :— at the first sound of his having swallowed| ish woman! Oh !—Why you don’t understand 

** The mountain of Rossberg, as well as the | poison, flown to the cart, and tearing open her| French. The book says the water is ‘ trés 
Righi, and most of the others in this neigh- | travelling bag, seized upon a bottle of ipecacu-| poissonneuz,’ which in English means’— ‘That 
bourhood, being of an aggregate formation, and |anha wine, with which she now returned, | it’s very full of fish,’ interrupted Lady Hun. 
extremely loose and inadhesive, the central | breathless with speed, exclaiming, ‘ Take this! |locke. ‘ Of poison, I tell you. Oh!’—ejacu. 
beds of the coarse breccia, or what in English | take this !—swallow it instan 'y- This will|lated the poor sick wretch. ‘ Of poisson, 
is called plum-pudding stone, of which the | save you !—this is an emetic !’—and the poor|which means fish, certainly ; and poisson. 
whole mass is composed, having to support such | man, seizing the bottle, poured it down his| meus means fishy,’ exclaimed Lady Hu 
an enormous superincumbent weight, must, | throat with the utmost avidity ; making, how-|in a fresh paroxysm of laughter. ‘When at 
when loosened by the long continuance of wet | ever, an involuntary grimace at its nauseous |last he was, with some difficulty, convinced 
weather, be very liable to give way. On the/ taste, as he finished the draught. ‘ Do you/that the lake, instead of being poisonous, 
overthrown mountain, beneath which lie the | really think it will save me? he asked, in an merely abounded in fish ; he went nearly dis. 
mangled corpses of these unfortunates whom it | altered tone. ‘I have no doubt of it; said| tracted with rage, and raved at: his own stu. 
overwhelmed,—the new church of Lowertz, an|she. ‘ But how did all this happen ? and what | pidity, at the guide’s stupidity, at our stupidity, 
inn, and a few houses have been built. This | poison was it ?? ‘ The poisoned water of the|and at the unlucky emetic, which now made 
Jake is haunted—not indeed by the ghosts of | lake, I tell you!’ exclaimed the Englishman, | him extremely ill in good earnest. We were 
these poor victims, but by the apparition of a|‘ and’—‘ The water of the lake !__poisoned !— | by this time close to the little inn of Lowertr, 
young female, whom one of the ancient tyrants | but how did he poison it ?? ‘ He gave it me to| towards which we had began to conduct him 
of these cantons carried off from her betrothed | drink, knowing it was poisonous, and offered | the moment he had swallowed the emetic, and 
lover to the castle of Schwanau, on one of the|me more of it, pretending it was very good—| having explained the mistake to his own guide 
islands in the lake, the ruins of which are still|and then he owned after, when I asked him, |and the people of the inn, we left the poor 
to be seen. The melancholy tale of his cruel| after I saw it in the book, that it is very| wretch, whom we sincerely compassionated, 
persecution, and of her constant sufferings, is| poisonous. He wanted to poison me with it,| though it was impossible to help laughing, to 
still told by the peasants, as they point out the| to get my money and effects.—The villain !’| the paroxysm of sickness which was his in- 
now dessiioe island ; and they relate, that}‘ But how did he poison it?’ ‘ Why, it’s| evitable lot.” 
ann » on the anniversary of the fatal day | poisonous water—the water of the lake is| ‘* From Soleure we went to the little lake of 
on which she terminated her life, by throwing | poisonous.’ ‘ Poisonous!’ ‘ Yes— it’s very| Bienne, where Rousseau chose to live, and 
herself into the water, her spectre is seen at| poisonous: and after I had drank it, the fool| Lord Camelford to be buried. Of the two, I 
midnight, on the summit of the ruined tower,| gave me this French book to read about it—| should prefer it for the latter purpose, because 
attired in dishevelled garments, with streaming | and the first thing I saw, (for I understand|one place answers as well as another to be 
hair, bearing a lighted torch, and pursuing the} French,) was, that the water of the lake is| buried in; but as to living in it, that would be 
ghost of her relentless ravisher, who is armed very poisonous. You see here it is ;—he says| little better than being buried before one’s 
from head to foot, with loud shrieks, until both | —‘ this lake is very poisonous— bien poisson-| time. Rousseau’s ecstacies about it are wholly 
are lost in the dark waters of the lake.— The | neux ;’—(shewing us the words ina French | incomprehensible upon any principle of reason 
caitiff- knight, however, according to tradition, | book, containing a description of the Lake of|or taste; for it is a dull, ugly, uninteresting 
fell a sacrifice to the just vengeance of her} Lucerne.) Here Lady Hunlocke and I burst | little place, the water shallow and full of reeds, 
brothers. We had scarcely heard this lament-| out into an incontrollable fit of laughter.. ‘I|the banks bare and monotonous, and the Isle 
able history, before the sounds of complaint|don’t know what you see to laugh at,’ he|de St. Pierre itself, a long, straight, formal, 
and distress caught our ear; and, turning the | exclaimed, looking very angry—‘ for if you|line of earth, with a row of hideous poplars 
projecting point of a cliff, we beheld a tall stout | don’t believe it, I can tell you it’s true—and | planted by the water’s edge, covered with ugly 
man, in a travelling dress, crying and wringing | too true ; for the rascal himself owned it tomy|stone walls and enclosures, and a red-tiled, 


his hands in the uipernen of dampeie, while his | face, when I asked him. He said it was very | vulgar-leoking, farm-house, in which Rousseau 
guide, in broken French, seemed vainly en- 


poisonous (dien poissonneux), and he told me,|lived—and we dined; for we could not live 
deavouring to comfort him. In answer to an|too, of—I don’t know how many hundreds|upon the remembrance of Rousseau. As t 
inquiry of what had happened, the stranger’s | of people, that died all in one day with drink-| the bed, and table, and chairs, which are shewh 
perplexed-looking Swiss guide shook his head, |ing of it—the villain! But he shall drink it|as his, I have positive proof that they have 
and declared in very bad French, that ‘ really | hi I'll be hang’d if he shan’t!? And|évery one been brought into the house years 
he did not know, but that Monsieur had, all at instantly as this thought struck him, he seized | after he left it. Yet it is amazing the quantity 
once, without any reason, broke out into this the unlucky little Swiss 








: . . by the collar, who|of fantastical nonsense credulous travellers 
Violent taking.’e=‘ You lic !=» you damned) kicked and rebelled with all his might, eon-| have scrawled about these cracked old pieoes of 
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furniture, which they pretend still stand in the 
exact position in which Rousseau used to place 
them! As if it were likely that the manner 
in which a persecuted and suspected exile chose 
to set his table and chairs, should have been 
either noticed or respected by the honest farm- 
er’s wife of an obscure spot, from which too 
he was expelled with ignominy! There is an 
avenue of noble old trees, the growth of centu- 
ries, on the highest part of the island; the 
only beauty I saw in the lake of Bienne. At 
the extremity of this alley and of the island, 
near a paltry sort of wooden summer-house, 
‘without a stone to mark the spot,’ lie the 
remains of Lord Camelford. 

“ At Soleure, at breakfast, all the people 
were Catholics——at Bienne, at dinner, they 
were all Protestants — a little further, and lo! 
they were all Catholics again; so that, what 
is orthodoxy in one village is heresy in the next. 
Scarcely had we lost sight of the lake of Bienne, 
where we heard nothing but German, before 
we met a peasant on the road, who understaod 
nothing but French. Thus, in the little cir- 
cuit we had made from Lausanne, we had 
found endless alterations of religions, govern- 
ment, language, and dresses. In order to make 
ourselves understood, we had been obliged to 
have recourse alternately to French, German, 
and French again : —and had we, from Altorf, 
passed a little to the right, into the Grisons, 
we should have got into the regions of the 
Ladin and the Roman, in which we should not 
have made so shining a figure. In fact, though 
we speak of Switzerland as a whole, and 
though it forms only one country —and that 
the smallest of Europe, — yet the little cantons 
of which it is composed, are strung together 
like a row of beads of all sizes and sorts, upon 
the thread of political necessity—and all differ 
from each other in dress, manners, customs, 
institutions, prejudices, language, and religion. 
Some of them are determinedly aristocratic, 
like Berne; and others furiously democratic, 
like the Grisons; — some bigottedly Catholic, 
like Lucerne; and some fiercely Calvinistic, 
like the Pays de Vaud —where one Protestant 
sect hate another with a hatred surpassing that 
of common Christians. We had often been 
inexpressibly amused by the striking changes 
in every thing, both small and great, in the 
journey of a few miles, from one canton to 
another.” 

Decending into Italy, we shall, with one 
other illustration of our author, deliver these 
volumes over to public judgment. At Milan, 
she states— 

“JT have been much edified with my pil- 
grimage of the churches. First we saw, at the 
church of St. Ambrose, the very identical gates 
which St. Ambrose himself shut in the face of 


Theodosius the Great, and refused him ad- 
mittance, until he had expiated, by a public 
penanee, the murder of the Thessalonians; 
hor was he admitted within them, till, pros- 
trate in the dust, the humbled monarch, at the 
feet of the proud priest, before the assembled 
multitude, implored the pardon and absolution 


of his sins. Miraculous to relate, these gates 
were carved in wood in the ninth century, and 
the saint lived in the fourth. ‘ But,’ as the 
little man who shewed them to us said, ‘ no- 
thing is impossible.’ Then I made a most 
marvellous discovery for myself, in the old 
church of St. Eustorgio, (the most ancient of 
Milan), of the tomb of the three Magi;— 
which I maintain was my own discovery, be- 
cause I never heard of it before, and have been 
able to find no account of it, in any of the 
©opious books of travels with which. we are 
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oppressed. And yet, such was my genius, that 
upon a huge urn of marble in that venerable 
chureh, I espied the inscription ‘ Sepulchrum 
Trium Magorum ;’ which, on inquiry among 
the literati, I find is well known among them 
as the tomb of the three kings — though the 
literati knew nothing more about them. But 
by industriously grubbing in the dust of an- 
tiquity, I have satisfactorily ascertained that 
the bodies of the three kings were brought by 
St. Eustorgio himself out of Germany—(how 
they got to Germany, the Saint alone knows— 
for even the antiquarians don’t), in a car 
drawn by four oxen. But a tiger one night, in 
the black forest, ate up one of the oxen for his 
supper, and then, penitent for what he had 
done, put himself into harness instead of it— 
(I think the tiger should have been canonised). 
He patiently helped the oxen and the saint to 
draw the three (dead) kings the whole way to 
this spot, when they suddenly grew refractory 
—and not one foot further could the tiger, the 
saint, or the oxen, make these obstinate three 
kings go,—so a church was built over them. 
But, after all, the defunct magi capriciously 
betook themselves to rambling again with an 
old archbishop of Cologne, who carried them 
off to Cologne without so much as a single 
beast to help him. But my discovery, sinner 
that Iam! was nothing to the discovery made 
by St. Ambrose, of the holy curb, or bit, which 
he saw one day lying amongst a heap of old iron, 
upon the stall of an old iron-merchant in the 
streets of Rome; and he knew it immediately, 
from the celestial light which shone upon it— 
though it had lain unsuspected for ages! This 
precious article is mounted in gold, enshrined 
in a box of rock crystal, and suspended amidst 
gilded angels and seraphims, above the tribune 
of the high altar of the cathedral ; so far be- 
yond vulgar gaze that you cannot see it, except 
once a-year, on the 3d of May, when two 
canons are sent up for it in a sort of car, raised 
by pulleys, in the same style as the heathen 
gods and goddesses are hoisted up and down at 
the Opera-house — and it is then carried in 
procession about the streets, in memory of St. 
Carlo Borromeo’s pilgrimage through the city, 
barefooted and barenecked, with a halter about 
his neck, and this holy bit in his hand, to 
stop the plague:— which it did.” 

The novel winding up of the adventures, and 
the plentiful sprinkling throughout of novel in- 
cidents, will, we are of opinion, render these 
volumes entertaining to readers who delight in 
fiction ; while their grafting of facts and actual 
descriptions of scenes and places, may give 
them an additional value in other eyes. 








Denham and Clapperion’s African Travels. 
(Eighth Notice.] 
Tuts interesting volume, though it has led us 
through eight numbers of our Gazette, tempts 
us yet further, notwithstanding our wish to 
keep particular subjects as much. as possible 
within certain bounds—for example, to con- 
clude as many as we can, not only in each single 
number, but, where their nature and extent 
forbid this, to confine them within monthly, or 
at farthest quarterly parts. This being the 
last number of our midsummer quarter, there- 
fore we were anxious to terminate in it our 
Review of these important travels, but have 
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gates, than I felt grievously disappointed ; for 
from the flourishing description of it given by 
the Arabs, I expected to see a city of sure 
prising grandeur: I found, on the contrary, 
the houses nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
walls, and in many parts scattered into de. 
tached groups, between large stagnant pools of 
water. I might have spared all the pains I 
had taken with my toilet; for not an indi. 
vidual turned his head round to gaze at me, 
but all, intent on their own business, allowed 
me to pass by without notice or remark, * * 

‘* Kano is the capital of a province of the 
same name, and one of the principal: towns of 
the kingdom of Soudan, and is situate in 
12° 0’ 19” north latitude by observation, and 
9° 20’ east longitude by dead reckoning, carried 
on from a lunar observation at Kouka, in 
Bornou. 

** Kano may contain from 30,000 to 40,000 
resident inhabitants, of whom more than one 
half are slaves. This estimate of the popu- 
lation is of course conjectural, and must be 
received with due allowance, although I have 
studiously under-rated my rough calculations 
on the subject. This number is exclusive of 
strangers who come here in crowds during the 
dry months from all parts of Africa, from the 
Mediterranean and the Mountains of the 
Moon, and from Sennar and Ashantee. 

“ The city is rendered very unhealthy by a 
large morass, which almost divides it into two 
parts, besides many pools of stagnant water, 
made by digging clay for building houses, 
The house-gutters also open into the street, 
and frequently occasion an abominable stench. 
On the north side of the city are two remark. 
able mounts, each about 200 feet in height, 
lying nearly east and west ffom one another, 
and a trifling distance apart. They are formed 
of argillaceous iron-stone, mixed with pebbles, 
and a rather soft kind of marl. . The city is of 
an irregular oval shape, about fifteen miles in 
circumference, and surrounded by a clay wall 
thirty feet high, with a dry ditch along the 
inside, and another on the outside. There are 
fifteen gates, including one lately built up. 
The gates are of wood, covered with sheet 
iron, and are regularly opened and shut at 
sunrise and sunset. A platform inside, with 
two guard-houses below it, serves to defend 
each entrance. Not more than one-fourth of 
the ground within the walls is ogeupied by 
houses: the vacant space is laid out in fields 
and gardens. The large morass, nearly inter- 
secting the city from east to west, and crossed 
by a small neck of land, on which the market 
is held, is overflowed in the rainy season. The 
water of the city being considered unwhole- 
some, women are constantly employed hawking 
water about the streets, from the favourite 
springs in the neighbourhood. The houses 
are built of clay, and are mostly of a square 
form, in the Moorish fashion, with a central 
room; the roof of which is supported by the 
trunks of palm trees, where visitors and 
strangers are received. The apartments of the 
ground floor open into this hall of audience, 
and are generally used as store-rooms. A 
staircase leads to an open gallery overlooking 
the hall, and serving as a passage to the cham- 
bers of the second story, which are lighted 
with small windows. In a back courtyard 
there is a well and other conveniences. Within 





found it not altogether expedient. Resuming | the enclosure in which the house stands, there 
the thread of Captain Clapperton’s journey from | are also a few round huts of clay, roofed with 
Kouka to Sackatoo, we have to state, that on | the stalks of Indian corn, and thatched with 
the 20th of January he entered Kano, “ the| long grass. ‘These are usually very neat and 
great emporium of the kingdom of Haussa;’’| clean, and of a much larger size than those of 
aud says, ‘* but I had no sooner passed the; Bornou. The governor's residence covers a 
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large space, and resembles a walled village. It 
even contains a mosque, and several towers 
three or four stories high, with windows in the 
European style, but without glass or frame- 
work. It is necessaryto pass through two of 
these towers in order to gain the suite of inner 
apartments occupied by the governor. 

‘¢ The soug, or market, is well supplied with 
every necessary and luxury in request among 
the people of the interior. > . ° 

‘* Particular quarters are appropriated to dis- 
tinct articles; the smaller wares being set out 
in booths in the -middle, and cattle and bulky 
commodities being ex to sale in the out- 
skirts of the market-place : wood, dried grass, 
bean. straw for provender, beans, Guinea corn, 
Indian corn, wheat, &c. are in one quarter; 
goats, sheep, asses, bullocks, horses, and ca- 
mels, in another ; earthenware and indigo in a 
third; vegetables and fruit of all descriptions, 
such as yams, sweet potatoes, water and musk 
melons, pappaw fruit, limes, cashew nuts, 
plums, mangoes, ‘shaddocks, dates, &c. in a 
fourth, and so on. Wheaten flour is baked 
into bread of three different kinds; one like 
muffins, another like our twists, and the third 
a light puffy cake, with honey and melted but- 
ter poured over it. Rice is also made into 
little cakes. Beef and mutton are killed daily. 
Camel flesh is occasionally to be had, but is 
often meagre; the animal being commonly 
killed, as an Irish’grazier might say, to save 
its life: it is esteemed a great delicacy, how- 
ever, by the Arabs, when ‘the carcass is fat. 
The native butchers are fully as knowing as 
our own, for they make a few slashes to show 
the fat, blow up meat, and sometimes even 
stick a little sheep’s wool on a leg of goat’s 
flesh, to make it. pass with the ignorant for 
mutton. When a fat bull is brought to mar- 


ket to be killed, its horns are dyed red with 
henna; drummers attend, a mob soon col- 
lects, the news of the animal’s size and fatness 
spreads, and all run to.buy. The colouring of 
the horns is effected by applying the green 
leaves of the henna tree, bruised into a kind 


of poultice. Near the shambles there is a 
number of cook-shops in the open: air ; each 
cousisting merely of a wood fire, stuck round 
with wooden: skewers, on which small bits of 
fat and lean meat, alternately mixed, and 
scarcely larger than a pennypiece each, are 
roasting. Every thing looks very clean and 
comfortable; and a woman does the honours 
of the table, with a mat dish-cover placed on 
her knees, from which she serves her guests, 
who are-squatted around her. Ground gussub 
water is retailed at hand, to those who can 
.afford this beverage at their repast: the price, 
at most, does not exceed twenty cowries, or 
about two farthings and , of a farthing, En- 
glish money.” 

These’ things bespeak a good deal of culti- 
vation and intelligence. The infantry of this 
part were equipped with bows and arrows; and 
it is stated further, ‘* the cavalry were armed 
with shidlds, swords, and spears, and otherwise 
more sumptuously accoutred. . The spear is 
about six feet long, the wooden shaft slender, 
and the point of iron. The swords are broad, 
straight, and long, but require no particular 
description, as, by a vicissitude somewhat sin- 
gular, they are in fact the very blades for- 

‘merly wielded by the knights of Malta. These 
swords are sent from Malta to Bengazee, in 
the state of Tripoli, where they are exchanged 
for bullocks. They are afterwards carried 
across the desert to Bornou, thence to Haussa, 
and at last remounted at Kano, for the use of 
. the inhabitants of almost all central Africa. 


The shields, covered with the hides of tame or 
wild animals, are generally plain and round. 
There is, however, a remarkable variety, not 
uncommon, of an oval shape, somewhat broader 
below than above, with an edging of blue cloth, 
forming six little lappets, one above, one below, 
and two on each side. In the centre of the 
shield there is a stripe of scarlet cloth fastened 
by the same studs that clinch the iron handle, 
and around it is scored a perfect Maltese cross. 
This kind of shield is borne by horsemen only; 
but it is found of the same shape and figure, 
equally among Tibboes, Tuaricks, Felatahs, 
and Bornouese. A cross of the same form, 
moulded in a sort of low relief, is not an un- 
frequent ornament on the clay plaster of their 
huts. Crosses of other forms also are some- 
times cut in the doors of their houses. Se- 
veral camels, loaded with quilted cotton ar- 
mour, both for men and horses, were in at- 
tendance. One of the governor’s slaves wore 
a quilted helmet of red cloth, very unwieldy, 
not unlike a bucket in shape, only scooped:out 
in front for. the face, and terminating on the 
crown in a large tin funnel, full: of ostrich 
feathers. He was also clad in a red quilted 
corslet ‘of the same ‘cumbrous materials. The 
other articles of this armour are trunk hose 
for the rider, and a head piece, poitrel, and 
hausing, all quilted and arrow proof, for the 
horse. Armour, however, is hardly ever worn, 
except in actual combat, and then it must very 
much impede the quickness of their military 
evolutions. The saddles have high peaks be- 
fore and behind. The stirrup irons are in the 
shape of a fire-shovel, turned up at the sides, 
and so sharp as: to render spurs superfluous. 
This body of heavy horse protects the advance 
and retreat of the army, the bowmen being 
drawn up in the rear, and shooting from be- 
tween thé horsemen as occasion offers.” 

It was the rumours of this description of 
troops which led to all the idle stories about 
warriors armed in Greek or Roman.mails, that 
appeared: in the journals some time since, as 
gathered: from the private correspondence of 
the travellers. It is more remarkable that a 
nephew of the sultan visited Captain Clap- 
perton ; ‘* One (says the author) of the finest 
and most intelligent young men I had seen in 
this country. He read and spoke Arabic with 
ease and fluency, and was very anxious to see 
every thing, and to hear all about my country. 
He assured me the sultan would be delighted 
to see me, and said he had a large collection of 
books,’ which he made him read aloud. He 
told me there was.a camel road from Sackatoo 
to Timbuctoo, which, however, was rendered 
dangerous by the Kafirs of Cobee, a country 
lying between the two towns.” 

Among the incidents at Kano we notice 
the following :— 

“ Feb. 16.—Early this morning two massi 
dubu, or jugglers, came to my door. Two 
snakes were let out of a bag, when one of the 
jugglers began to beat a little drum. The 
snakes immediately reared themselves on their 
tail, and made a kind of sham dance. The 
juggler afterwards played various tricks with 
them, sometimes wreathing them round his 
neck, coiling them in his bosom, or throwing 
them among the people. On pointing his fin- 
ger at their mouth, they immediately raised 
themselves up in an attitude to spring for- 
ward; but after having exasperated them to 
the utmost, he had only to spit in their face to 
make them retreat quite crestfallen. I mea- 
sured one of them; it was six feet three inches 





long; the head large, flat, and blunted, and, 
along the neck, a kind of gills, fully two inches 
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in breadth, and five inches in length, whi 
they elevated when angry. The Seamer 
belly were of a dull white, and the sides of a 
dark lead colour. Between the gills there 
were five red stripes across the throat, de. 
creasing in size from the mouth downwards, 
The venomous fangs had been extracted; but 
still, to guard against all possible injury, the 
fellow who played tricks with them had 
large roll of cloth wound round the right arm. 
Their bite is said to be mortal, and to prove 
fatal to a horse or a cow in half an hour. 

** Having heard a great deal of the boxers of 
Haussa, I was anxious to witness their per- 
formance. Accordingly I sent one of my ser. 
vants last night to offer 2000 whydah for a 
pugilistic exhibition in the morning. As the 
death of one of the combatants is almost cer. 
tain*before a ‘battle is over, I expressly pro. 
hibited all fighting in earnest; for it would 
have been disgraceful, both to myself and my 
country, to hire men to kill one another for 
the: gratification of idle curiosity. About half 
an-hour after the. massi dubu were gone, the 
boxers arrived, attended by two drums, and 
the whole body of butchers, who here compose 
* the fancy.’ A ring was soon formed, by the 
master of the ceremonies throwing dust on the 
speetators to make them stand back. The 
drummers entered the ring, and began to drum 
lustily. One of the boxers followed, quite 
naked, except a skin round the middle. He 
placed himself in an attitude as if to oppose an 
antagonist, aud wrought his muscles into ac- 
tion, seemingly to find out that every sinew 
was in full force for the approaching combat ; 
then coming from time to time to the side of 
the ring, and presenting his right arm to the 
bystanders, he said,‘ I am a hyena; I am a 
lion; I am able to kill all that oppose me.’ 
The spectators, to whom he presented himself, 
laid their hands on his shoulder, repeating, 
* The blessing of God be upen thee; thou art 
a hyena; thou art:a-lion.”” He then aban- 
doned the-ring to another, who showed off 
in the same manner.:: The right hand and arm 
of the pugilists were-now bound with narrow 
country cloth, beginning with a fold round the 
middle finger, when, the hand being first 
clinched with the thumb between the fore and 
mid »fingers, the cloth was passed in many 
turns round the fist, the wrist, and the fore 
arm. After about twenty had separately gone 
through their attitudes of defiance, and appeals 
to the bystanders, they were next brought for 
ward by pairs. If they happened to be friends, 
they laid their left breasts together twice, and 
exclaimed, ¢ ‘We ‘are lions ;’? * We are friends.’ 
One then left the ring, and another was 
brought forward. } 
one another as friends, the set-to immediately 
commenced. On taking their stations, the 
two pugilists first stood at some distance, par- 
rying with the left hand open, and, whenever 
oppertunity offered, striking with the right. 
They generally aimed at the pit of the sto- 
mach, and under the ribs. Whenever they 
closed, one seized the other’s head under his 
arm, and beat it with his fist, at the same 
time striking with his knee between his an- 
tagonist’s thighs. In this position, with the 
head in chancery, they. are said sometimes to 
attempt to gouge or scoop out one of the eyes. 
When they break loose, they never fail to give 
a swinging blow with the heel under the ribs, 
or sometimes under the left ear. It is these 
blows- which are so often fatal. The com- 
batants were repeatedly separated by my or- 
ders, as they were beginning to lose their tem- 
per. When this spectacle was heard of, girls 
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left their pitchers at tHe wells, the market 
threw down their baskets, and all ran 
to see the fight. The whole square before my 
house was crowded to excess. After six pairs 
had gone through several rounds, I ordered 
them, to their great satisfaction, the promised 
reward, and the multitude quietly dispersed. 

“ Both Hat Salah and Benderachmani, ano- 
ther Fezzan merchant residing here, had been 
with the late Mr. Hornemann at the time of 
his death, They travelled with him from 
Mourzuk to Nyffee, where he died of dys- 
entery, after an illness of six days. He passed 
himself off as an English merchant, professing 
the Mahometan faith, and had sold two fine 
horses here. At my instance, Benderachmani 
sent a courier to Nyffee, to endeavour to re- 
cover Mr. Hornemann’s manuscripts, for which 
I offered him a reward of a hundred dollars ; 
but on my return from Sackatoo, I found the 
-messenger come back with the information, 
that Jussuf Felatah, a learned man of the 
country, with whom Mr. Hornemann lodged, 
had been burned in his own house, together 
with all Mr. Hornemann’s papers, by the ne- 

rabble, from a superstitious dread of his 
holding intercourse with evil spirits. * *° * 

“ The women of this country, and of Bor- 
nou, dye their hair blue as well as their hands, 
feet, legs, and eyebrows. They prefer the 
paint called shunee, made in the following 
manner :—They have an old tobe slit up, and 
dyed a second time. . They make a pit in the 
ground, moistening it with water, in which 
they put the old tobe, first imbedded in sheep’s 
dting, and well drenched with water, and then 
fill up.the pit with wet earth. In winter the 
fire for domestic purposes is made close to the 
spot, and the pit remains unopened for ten 
days. In summer no fire is required; and 
after seven or eight days the remnants of the 
old tobe, so decayed’in texture as barely to 
hang together, are taken out and dried in the 
sun for use. This paint sells at 400 cowries 
the gubga, or fathom; for this measure of 
length commonly gives name to the cloth it- 
self. A little of the paint being mixed with 
water in a shell, with a feather in one hand, 
and a looking-glass in the other, the lady care- 
fully embellishes her sable charms. The arms 
and legs, when painted, look as if covered with 
dark-blue gloves and boots. * * * 

‘“‘The negroes here are excessively polite 
and ceremonious, especially to those advanced 
in years. They salute one another, by laying 
the hand on the breast, making a bow, and 
inquiring, ‘ Kona lafia? Kika kykee. Fo fo 
da rana?’ * How do you do? I hope you are 
well.. How have you passed the heat of the 
day?’ The last question corresponds in their 
climate to the circumstantiality with which our 
honest countryfolks inquire about a good night’s 
Test. 

“ The unmarried girls, whether slaves or 
free, and likewise the young unmarried men, 
Wear a long apron of blue and white check, 
with a notched edging of red woollen cloth. 
It is tied with two broad bands, ornamented in 
the same way, and hanging down behind to 
the very ancies. This is peculiar to Soudan, 
and forms the only distinction in dress. from 
the people of Bornou. 

“Both men and women colour their teeth 
and lips with the flowers of the goorjee tree, 
and of the tobacco plant. The former I only 
rw once or twice ; eifally 2 is carried every 

ay to market, beauti arranged in | 
baskets. The flowers of both these tuk, 
Tubbed. on the lips and teeth, give them a 
blood red appearance, which is here thought a 





great beauty. 
rare in Bornou. 

“ When a bride is first conducted to the 
house of the bridegroom, she is attended by a 
great number of friends and slaves, bearing 
presents of melted fat, honey, wheat, turka- 
dees, and tobes, as her dower. She whines all 
the way—‘ Wey kina! wey kina! wey Io.’ 
‘Oh! my head! my head! oh! dear me.’ 
Notwithstanding this lamentation, the hus- 
band has commonly known his wife some time 
before marriage. Preparatory to the ceremony 
of reading the * Fatha,’ beth bridegroom and 
bride remain shut up for some days, and have 
their hands and feet dyed, for three days suc- 
cessively, with henna. The bride herself visits 
the bridegroom, and applies the henna plasters 
with her own hand. 

“* Every one is buried under the floor of his 
own house, without monument or memorial ; 
and among the commonalty the house con- 
tinues occupied as usual; but among the great 
there is more refinement, and it is ever after 
abandoned. The corpse being washed, the 
first chapter of the Koran’ is read over it, and 
the interment takes place the same day. The 
bodies of slaves are dragged out of town, 
and left a prey to vultures and wild beasts. 
In Kano they do not even take the trouble 
to convey them beyond the walls, but throw 
the corpse into the morass or nearest pool of 
water.” 

From Kano the kafila departed for Sackatoo 
on the 23d of February, rather more than two 
months from Kouka; but the journey and re- 
sidence there deserve a separate chapter, and as 
these parts are quite sepatated from the routes 
we have hitherte followed, we shall venture to 
take them up as anew grouad for yet another 
Gazette or two. 


This ‘practice is comparatively 
- . * 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Necessity of a Revelation of the Being 
and Will of God, and the Adaptation of the 
Present Revelation to that Necessity. By 
the Rev. A. Norman, Author of “ Litere 
Sacre.’”’ 8vo. pp. 160. London, 1826. Long- 
man and Co. 

Wirnovr entering into the arguments of 

this work, we may say that the author has, in 

a bold and masterly manner, met the question 

at issue between religion and infidelity ; and 

if his reasoning be correct—and it will be no 
trifling exercise to refute it—has given to the 
disciples of Volney and Paine, and indeed to 
every caste of free thinkers, as severe a check 
as they have ever received. The work, as its 
title imports, takes the ground of necessity for 
a revelation, and defends this ground on the 
incapacity of unassisted reason to discover 
either the being or the will of God. In sup. 
port of this position, the author meets the 
proofs which have been advanced, by scholars, 
of the opposite fact ; but his ctrengy is all put 
forth, as well it may, to meet the argument 
which Paley uses with such beautiful dexterity, 
respecting a designer of the universe. This 
part of the work will be read with interest by 
the followers of that great man. In justice to 
Mr. Norman, we must say, that he is anxious 
to give both reverence and respect to those 
whose opinions he ventures to question, and 
apologises for his opposition by saying, that if 
they err, it is not in their arguments, but in 
the grounds upon which théy-have placed 
them; that they beautifully “illustrate the 
being of the Deity when revealed, but cannot 
prove it abst y- This line of argument 
necessarily leads the author to im the 
doctrines of Moral Philosophy, which he does 
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in two parts. ‘Theone addressed in the preface 
to divinity students, embraces the question of 
the connexion of n&tural religion with revealed 
religion, which he attempts to disjoin. The 
other, in the body of the work, enters into the 
subject of physical and moral evil, which Mr. 
Norman contends is natural to man, and from 
which there is..no escape save through the 
power of religion. Hence he establishes his 
position of the necessity of a revelation, and 
points out the reasonableness of the present 
one, from its adaptation to the ‘ realities of 
the state and condition of man.”” In Chapter 
IX. the author notices “‘ some of the usual 
cavils against the Scriptures,” and places the 
sacred books in a new light: and in the last 
chapter he submits the truth of revelation 
to the proof of Hume’s celebrated Test of 
Miracles. The work is written in a free and 
powerful style; the author appears to be in 
earnest, and enters with all his heart into the 
abstruse subject. 

We professed not to enter into the arguments 
of this work, and shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with strongly recommending it to the 
liberal-minded philosophers of the day, to try 
their strength upon the arguments which are 
here advanced in support of the absolute neces- 
sity of a revelation. 


Eldoniana. 8vo. pp. 41. J. and T. W. Clarke. 

A POETICAL attempt to defend the Lord 
Chancellor from the many attacks made upon 
him by his political opponents. Well meant, 
but about as effective as it would be for Mr. 
Hart or Mr. Heath to argue a chancery suit in 
rhyme versus blank verse. 


Lexicon Greco-Latinum in Novum Testa. 
mentum. Congessit Joh. Freider. Schletisner : 
in compendium redegit Jannes Carey, LL.D. 
Pars Prima. 8vo. pp. 201. Londini, 1826, 
Holdsworth. 

Aw abridgment of Schleusner’s valuable Lexi- 
con was a desideratum in our scholastic litera. 
ture; and we need merely say of this produc- 
tion that much diligence has been exercised 
upon it, and that it has been rendered an 
excellent manugl both for education and refer. 
ence. Purged of miuch of that matter which 
constitutes a leading and important feature of 
the original as a work of critical illustration, 
this compression of it as a dictionary and con- 
cordance of the New Testament is rendered 
more useful and acceptable to students. 





—« 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PIC DU MIDI. 

M. Ramonp, on the 13th of last month, read 
to the French Academy of Sciences the con- 
clusion of his Memoir on the Meteorology 
of the Pic du Midi (the highest mountain 
in Europe), the early part ‘of: which was no« 
ticed some time ago in the Literary Gasette. 
M. Ramond has-established an important fact ; 
namely, that whil’ the wind at the foot of the 
mountain blows in all directions, at its summit 
it is constantly southerly ; and that this south. 
erly current is that which the ‘earth’s motion 
produces in the higher regions. of the at- 
mosphere, from the Equator towards the Poles. 
One day M. Ramond was witness, on the Pic 
du Midi, to a singular spectacle: his own 
shadow, and the shadows of two persons who 
weré with him, were thrown on a cloud a 
little distance above them, with a surprisi 

exactness and sharpness of outline; and, whi 


‘ 





was more extraordinary, these were 
of the most 


surrounded by resplendent glories, 
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brilliant hues. “A beholder of this mag- 
nificent sight,” M. Ramond observes, ‘‘ might 
fancy himself present at his own is.” 
, Saussure’s sons, and others, have 
enjoyed a similar spectacle; but none of them 
remarked that sharpness of contour which can 
be explained only by the great smoothness of 
the surface of the eloud — the * se 
were projected. As for the glory, er 
cuppenst | that it may be the result of the de- 
ition of the light produced by frozen 
poseidon suspended in the cloud ;—that the 
rays of the sun being intercepted in the place 
on which the shadow falls, an increase of cold 
is occasioned, and the frozen particles, becoming 
more ttumerous' there and on the edge of the 
shadow, produce, by the decomposition of the 
light, thls play of its various rays. M. Ra- 
mond does not adopt this explanation. In the 
instance which he describes, he considers it 
as certain that the slightly elevated cloud on 
which the shadows appeared could not, in con- 
ence of the temperature which prevailed 
on the pic, hold in suspension any frozen 
particles...The extreme t of the 
air in these elevated situations, which prevents 
the calorific rays that pass through it from 
heating it directly, causes several effects dif- 
ferent from those which are. observable on the 
surface of the earth. Thus, the heat of the 
soil, which absorbs the solar rays, is frequently 
upon those heights, out of all proportion to that 
of the atmosphere, Thus, again, the assem- 
bled rays at the focus of a lens have much 
greater power than if they had passed through 
a gross and less transparent air. M. Ramond 
remarked that a lens of a very small diameter 
was sufficient to set fire ta a body which 
another lens of double its size could scarcely 
have heated in low places.—The following is a 
still more t observation. 
treme brilliancy of colours on the summit of 
lofty mountains induces M. Ramond to think 
that it might perhaps be easy to prove there 
the elevation of temperature produced by the 
different rays of the solar spectrum. It may in- 
deed readily be supposed, that what prevents this 
from being proved in lower places is that the 
gross air which is found there is itself susceptible, 
in consequence of its want of transparency, of 
being heated in such a manner as to make the 
difference of the rays inapplicable. The di- 
minution of the weight of the atmosphere on 
the elevated peaks of mountains, renders the 
evaporation of liquids much more rapid than 
in low situations; animals, therefore, perspire 
there much more freely. This explains why, 
notwithstanding the extreme cold, which per- 
vades those regions when not enlightened by 
the solar rays, none of those accidents occur there 
which are generally the result of sudden 
changes of temperature. Perspiration, in fact, 
goes on, in spite of the cold. But on de- 
scending from the summit of the hill, when 
the air becomes thicker, the body is exposed to 
those feng alternations against the effect 
of which it is difficult to guard.._The result of 
the meteorological observations in M. Ra- 
mond’s memoir is, that, notwithstanding the 
influence of the southerly current of air, 
which would tend to establish on the Pic du 
Midi a certain uniformity of temperature, the 
instability in that respect is very much greater 
than it is on a level with the sea, even in the 
intermediate climates in which the variations 
are the most remarkable. A fortiori these 
elevated peaks must differ in that respect from 
the polar peuiatns WS ee bed have been 
compared; but, like them, they have rigorous 
winters, and exceedingly hot summers; and 
' 
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that circumstance alone is sufficient to establish 
between their vegetation the striking resem- 
blances which were adverted to in the early 
part of M. Ramond’s memoir. 

————— 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
LITERARY FUND. 


Tue Greenwich Anniversary was observed at 
the Ship Tavern, on Wednesday. Previous 
to dinner, the Committee met, and, by the vote 
of, we understand, two or three hundred pounds, 
relieved several cases of great distress, and as- 
sisted others labouring under pressure in these 
severe times. It was well stated afterwards, 
by one of the members, that he had often seen 
once liberal contributors to this Fund, indebted 
for help, in the hour of their own need, to its 
grateful remembrance; and, frequently, those 
who had, when suffering, been indebted to its 
benevolence, become, in more prosperous cir- 
cumstances, its warm supporters. 

At the dinner Lord Torrington presided, 
with all that good humour which is so well cal- 
culated to make a meeting of this kind pass 
pleasantly. He was cheerfully supported by a 
company about forty in number, and consisting 
chiefly of literary gentlemen and friends to the 
Institution. Among the visitors were Dr. Schorn, 
the eminent German scholar and writer, and 
Dr. Martius, the distinguished traveller, and 
author of the magnificent work on Palms, just 
published. Their healths were toasted with 
due honours, for which they returned thanks 
in English, and seemed to be highly gratified 
with this example of our national manners,— 
uniting friendly gonviviality with literary in. 
tercourse and beneyolence. 





WE have received the following from a valued 


Bryan in his Life of Rubens gives an extract 
professing to be from the lessons of this painter, 
containing some most useful advice. I find, on 
referring to Descamps’ Vies des Peintres Flam- 
ands, the same sentence quoted. Walpole says: 
**Mr. Maurice Johnsons, of Spalding in Lin- 
colnshire, a great antiquary, produced to the 
Society of Antiquaries, some years ago, a MS. 
containing discourses and observationson human 
bodies, and on the statues and paintings of the 
ancients and moderns, written partly in Latin, 
partly in Italian, and some notes in Dutch, and 
Ulustrated with several drawings, as heads, 
attitudes, proportions, &c., habits of Greeks 
and Romans, various instruments, utensils, 
armour, and head-dresses, from coins and 
statues, and comparisons of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and others. . It was an octavo pocket- 
book, and appeared to be an exact copy of 
Rubens’ Album, which he used in his travels, 
the drawings, and even hand-writing, and 
different inks, being exactly imitated. This 
book was brought from Brussels by Captain 
Johnson, Mr. Johnson’s son, and had one leaf 
of the original in it, with a sketch of the head 
of the Farnesian Hercules. The original itself 
is at Paris, where they intended to publish it. 
An account of it is given in the Catalogue rai- 
sonné de Monsieur Quintin de U’ Orangerie, par 
Frederic Gersaint, 1744.”’ On referring to this 
work, I find, in speaking of the proficiency at- 
tained by Rubens in the Latin language, the 
following note: ‘* Nous en avons la preuve par 
un manuscrit de sa main, que posséde actu- 
ellement M. Huquier, graveur et marchand 
d’estampes, et qu’il se propose de donner quel. 
que jour au public, Ce manuscrit porte pour 
titre, De Figuris Humanis. T est accompagné 
d’environ une cinquantaine de feuilles, des- 
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sinées et rempliés chacunes de différentes tates 
et attitudes variées qui ont rapport au discours 
de ce manuscrit : ce qui fait voir les peines e¢ 
les soins que prenoit Rubens pour étudier les 
divers caractéres et les divers effets des mouve. 
mens des hommes.” 

I do not find that this work has ever been 
printed; and in the present day, when 5 
strong a feeling shews itself for the encou 
ment of the Fine Arts, I am disposed to think 
its publication would be hailed with delight 
all who feel the merits of its highly-gifted 
author. Let us hope, that either the original 
MS., or the copy mentioned by Walpole, is still 
in being, and that this notice may set some 
lover of the art upon the alert to discover so 
great a treasure. 

CaMBRIDGE, June 17,—At a congregation on 
Saturday last, the following degrees were con. 
ferred :— 

” Bachelor in Divinity.—The Rev. T. W. Thirlwall, St. 
John’s College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—-Rev. G. Alder, Scholar of Tri- 
nity Hall. 

Bachelor in Physic.—H. Gibbs, anges | College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—S. Collingridge, Trinity College. 

At the statutable congregation on the 11th 
instant, the following’ gentlemen were ad- 
mitted :-— 

Bachelors in Divinity. —The Rev. T. Salwey, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Vicar of Oswestry; the Rev. T. 
J. Blunt, Fellow of St. John’s Col 3 the Rev. J, Web 
ler, Fellow of Emmanuel College; the Rev. D. Williams, 
Clare Hall; the Rev. S. Middleton, Queen’s College; the 
Rev. J. Sharpe, Sidney College, Vicar of Doncaster, Com- 
pounder. 


Oxrorp, June 17.—On Thursday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by Decree of Convoca- 
tion.—The Rev. J. Hawtayne, M.A. of Exeter College, 
Archdeacon of Bombay. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—J. Chapman, Christ Church: 

Bachelor in Civil Lawe—-W. E. Marsh, Fellow of 5t. 
John’s College. 

of Arts.—R. Martin, Fellow of Exeter College; 

+ Cleave, H. Shute, Oriel College; Rev. C. J. 

Hume, Fellow, Rev. J. C. J. H. Abrahall, Scholar, Wad- 
ham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. R. Nares, Merton College ; W 
Gardiner, Exeter College; W. Jones, Christ Church. H. 
T. Dyke, Oriel College; J. ‘T. Giffard, H. D.S 
Fellows of New College. 





PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION.—ROYAL ACADEMY. 

908. Design for a Public Square in a City, 
of which the Cathedral and its Porticoes occupy 
the centre. The same.—We believe that Mr. 
Parke has not been much if at all known 
hitherto as an exhibitor at this Institution. 
The style of execution of this drawing is beauti- 
ful and elaborate, and its general effect good: 
it presents to the students. of this art an 
excellent example for their consideration and 
imitation. The octastyle portico is chosen with 
much judgment for the principal feature of 
the cathedral, as its general proportions are 
the most perfect. The porticoes surrounding 
the square, which appear, in some degree, 
to have been suggested by Bernini’s magnifi- 
cent colonnade and corridore of St. Peter's 
church at Rome, although they may plead 
a higher authority, interfere with the mass of 
the cathedral by abutting on each side against 
its great portico, and also injure the effect of 
its lateral porticoes. There is much to admire 
and approve iri this composition, and it shews 
that its author possesses excellent talents fer 
architectural design. ; 

986. View of one of the Four Colossi; out 
in the Rock at the Fagade of the excavated 
Temple at “seer in — tne of 
during the Reign of Psaminetichus; Sng 
Egypt. . The same, Like the preceding 
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tian drawing by Mr. Parke, this is done 
roy broad but careful manner, which ‘ap- 

to be a warrantry for its correctness. 
It is the representation of a very colossal, and 
(we believe) a novel instance of Egyptian 
sculpture, and one highly interesting for the 
history of the art, as practised by that people. 
This drawing is too far removed from the eye 
to admit of a minute examination of its 
detail. 

878. Elevation of the Tower of Waterloo, 
280 feet high, as decided upon by the Commit- 
tee of Taste, to be erected pursuant to the 
unanimous Vote of the House of Commons and 
Speaker’s Address to the Throne, at the close 
of the Session W. Wilkins, R. A. elect, and 
S. P. Gandy. 

1012. Model of the Tower of Waterloo, 280 
feet high, as decided upon by the Committee of 
Taste. The same. 

We presume that these are the drawing and 
model of the design chosen by the Committee 
of Taste, in 1815, and not of one selected by it 
at the present day, as seems to be indicated by 
the preceding descriptions; at least we have 
not heard that the House has passed a recent 
vote on the subject. It would undoubtedly be 
very gratifying to the public to see some 
monument erected, that would be at once a 
splendid memorial of the courage and gallantry 
displayed by our countrymen on that important 
occasion, and a further ornament to this metro- 
polis. We should be very gad if we could 
bestow the tribute of unqualified approbation 
on this design ; but it is to be feared if it were 
to be carried into execution, that, although the 
circular portico of the base would be imposing, 
picturesque, and magnificent, yet, the great 
mass above might not harmonise with it in 
chiaro scuro and playful effect, but would be 
oppressive to the eye of the spectator. The 
sculpture shewn in this design, if it were pos- 
sible to find funds for its execution, would 
render i; highly interesting, and that not only 
from its intrinsic merit, but also from the 
historical illustration it would convey .of the 
great_event which the monument proposes to 
commemorate. 

886. Front View of the Royal Institution 
for the Fine Arts, now erecting at Manchester. 
C. Barry.—This is extremely well designed, 
and its adoption, as well as the establishment 
of that institution, shews a good taste on the 
part of the inhabitants of that great town. 

914. Elevation of the New Church at 
Brighton, with the proposed Spire. The same. 
If the commissioners for building new churches 
should on this occasion have put a fund at the 
disposal of Mr. Barry, sufficient to enable him 
to carry the whole of this proposed work into 
execution, we shall have occasion to congratu- 
late him highly. All its details, are elegant 
and well studied; but: especially that very 
important feature of a British church—in the 
style of the architecture of the Middle Ages 
—the tower, with its spire, is designed in a 
picturesque and otherwise very admirable man- 
ner. The drawing is exceedingly well done. 

887. Design, as suggested, for the new 
Church at Tottenham, Middlesex. The Orna- 
ments in the foreground proposed to be intro. 
duced in the Building. G. Smith._We are 
hot admirers of a portico shantis in a compo- 
sition of Greek architecture, and such is the 
Principal feature in this design; yet the whole 
deserves attention, and we are glad to meet 
with any le in this style of art, at the 
time that the public mind is too much biassed 
in favour of-another style, in every respect its 

or. | 


891. Design for the College of Heralds, in- 
tended to be erected onthe East Side of the New 
Square, late the King’s Mews.. R. Abraham. 
—This drawing is on so small a scale, and 
placed so low in the room, that it may not at- 
tract much notice; yet if the work, for which 
it is the design, is intended to occupy the im- 
portant situation mentioned in the above title, 
it may not be improper te make a few. observa- 
tions on it. It appears that its fagade is meant 
to be of a considerable extent, and therefore 
affords an opportunity for its being made a fine 
and distinguished feature of the metropolis : 
how far this may be obtained by the introduc- 
tion of a portico with coupled columns and very 
wide intercolumniations, is, at least, proble- 
matical. It may be offered to the consideration 
of Mr. A. that the use of coupled columns is 
not supported by the authority of the ancients, 
nor even sufficiently justified by the practice of 
modern architects in their best examples of this 
manner. We have ever been of opinion, that 
a classical and well-foanded knowledge of com- 
position, and a careful and correct style of 
drawing, are amongst the best acquirements of 
the well-educated architect. 

894. Perspective Sketch of a Trophal. En- 
trance to part of the Front of a Design for 
a Palace, imagined to be erected in Hyde 
Park, and seen A. D. 2500, conformable to the 
Plans and Elevations exhibited in 1824 and 
1825, fe. J. Gandy, A.—It is a subject of 
agreeable reflection, that the imagination of 
this artist can carry him forward to the termi- 
nation of a period of 700 years, and present to 
him buildings raised from his designs with 
materials of the most costly qualities; in a 
state of preservation indicative of the most 
flourishing state of the empire, and even the 
forms of the carriages of our prosperous poste- 
rity at that distant time ! 

The best and most unexceptionable parts of 
this design are in a great degree hidden by 
other buildings, or enveloped in a mist, for the 
purpose of presenting more immediately to our 
view that part of the composition called in the 
title ‘“‘a trophal entrance,” but which is in 
that florid style which frequently appears in 
the works of this artist, and excites our admi- 
ration, without universally gaining our appro- 
bation. The execution of this nevertheless 
magnificent and large drawing, although slight 
and sketchy, is; very picturesque and agreeable ; 
it is altogether a fine work of art, and would 
havebeen-soin a still higher degree, if it had had 
the further advantage of simplicity and repose. 

994. The Subscriber’s Billiard Room, Liver. 
pool, decorated for a Ball, prior to the tables 
being fixed, built under his superintendence. 
The same.— The form and construction of the 
ceiling of this room are novel, but it is difficult 
to judge fully of its effect. without having 
visited it. The drawing is pleasing in its 
manner of execution. 

924. Design for a Royal Academy, Royal 
Society, and Society of Antiquaries. This 
drawing obtained the Gold: Medal in the Royal 
Academy, 1825. H. Basset.—This is part of a 
design, with the whole of which we remember 
we were well pleased when we saw it hung up 
against the walls of the Lecture-room of the 
Academy last year. The composition is pictu- 
resque-and full of taste, and the general effect 
of the drawing is equally so. But it may be 
offered to the consideration of Mr. Basset, 
whether a style of drawing, in which the de- 
tails of the design are rendered in so indetermi- 
nate a manner, should be practised by a stu- 
dent inarchitecture ? (for such we presume he 





is). Ifhe should-visit the premium subjects in 
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reer 
this art at the usual exposées at Paris, he 
would see a style of execution which perhaps 
he might think more worthy of his other excel- 
lent talents. 

931. The Elevation of the newly-intended 
Western End of St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, being part of the Design for rebuilding 
the Nave of that Church ; for which the Com. 
mittee of Church Repairs awarded the premium 
of One Hundred Guineas in January last. 
G. Gwilt, jun.—It is a very judicious design, 
and pure and correct, and agrees ‘with the style 
of architecture of the restored part at the east 
end, and that in use at the period of the erection 
of the earliest part of the church ; although when 
viewed in composition with the exterior of thé 
side aisles and transept, it does not’ harmonise 
perfectly with them ; but, in making this ob- 
servation, we are unacquainted with the extent 
to which “ the Committee of Church-repairs” 
mean to carry their external restoration and 
improvements. 

952. Design for a Sepulchral Chapel, in the 
Norman Style, proposed to be érected in the 
centre of the Pultic Cometery for the City of 
London. Pugin.—This design, which has been 
carefully studied, possesses perfect simplicity 
and unity, and is distinguished by a close até 
tention to the style and eliaracter of the archi. 
tecture of the period ‘which the artist hag 
chosen for his model: the drawing is executed 
in a correct and beautiful’manner. A bird's. 
eye view of the whole of the proposed cemetery 
is shewn in No. 991, in the same room. — If it 
could be made equally interesting with that of 
Pére La Chaise at Paris, it would be desirable 
that it should be proceeded with ; but much more 
80, as placing one more cemetery, and that pros 
bably of great extent, beyond the boutids of this 
vast city. 

987.° Design for rebuilding the West End of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. J.C. Mead. 
— It is an excellent perspective drawing, giving 
not only the project of this architect for the 
improvement in question, but also a general 
view of the exterior of the church. The 
several designs shewn in the present Exhibition 
for this subject, although varied in style, have 
much merit, and do honour to their respective 
authors. 

1005. Design for a Villa. R. Berrecloth.— 
This is an excellent composition, as the study 
of a very young man, for such we believe this 
architect to be. The maases and outlines of it 
are well considered, and agreeably varied. It 
exhibits much talent on the part of Mr. B. 


ScutrturE.—However distant the period, 
we anticipate with satisfaction the day when 
the sculpture of the country will have a chance 


of being seen with effect. In the present Ex, 
hibition there is a more than usual interference 
of statues with groups, and of busts ill seen. 
But among the latter are some very clever re- 
presentations of countenances, of which the 
physiognomists might say— 

There Genius dwells! and something we discem 

Of the soul’s feature ; but the truth we learn 

By what oD sage of the labouring mind 

Has pour’d through life, or, dying, left behind. 

It may be, that our knowledge of the talents 
of those to whose busts these lines ap more 
particularly to Apply, (T. Stothard, R.A. b 
E. H. Baily 5 and n Cunningham, by F. Ww. 
Smith), may influence us a little; but we may 
venture to say, that no observer of mankind, 
even without any previous knowledge of their 
endowments, coal pass their likenesses by, 
without pronouncing them -to be characteristic 





of genius. We have taken occasfon ere now 
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to observe the same on former productions, by 
Messrs. Chantrey, Sievier, Behnes, and others ; 
and we are much inclined to think, that sculp- 
ture has less of the sophisticating quality than 
painting, though equall lated to exalt 
the subject on which it is employed. Among 
the examples of Mr. Behnes’ talent, we do not 
recollect any more striking than the bust of 
the Earl of mont. 

1069. Painting deriving Inspiration from 
Poetry: a Group. E. H. Baily.—- Nothing 
that we have seen of this artist’s former pro- 
ductions, not even his Eve, is of a purer taste, 
or more intellectual character; and whether 
we consider the grace and beauty of the compo- 
sition, or the detail of its several parts, it must 
rank in the highest class of our national 
sculpture. 

1020. 4 Naiad—T. Woodington—exhibits, 
in a single figure, a beautiful example of grace- 
ful simplicity. 

1038. Eve’s troublesome Dream. J. Kend- 
rick.A very cleverly-executed composition, 
in which the quiet of the figures of Adam 
and Eve is well contrasted by the animated 
action of the Fiend. 

1018. Model of the Statue and Pedestal 
of Lord Heathfield’s Monument, executed in 
Marble, &c. gc. C. Rossi, R.A.—What is 
done cannot be helped ; but there are ways of 
helping .modern costume, which would have 
suited the character of sculpture better than 
any full dress, however decorated, can possibly 
suit it: we lament that none of them have 
been employed on this occasion. 

Of the model and statue, 1068 and 1071, 
by F. Chantrey, R.A., as well as 1096, by 
i. Westmacott, R.A., it is difficult (from 
their size and situation) to pronounce any 
thing distinctly. Their respective merits as 


; spac fae caunot. be determined, because 

the ce for obtaining an accurate observa- 
tion is not allowed. In the model for the bronze 
statue of Mr. Grattan, the attitude appears to 
be judicious and appropriate. 

1034. Colossal Bust of Agamemnon. Cava- 
lier P. Prosalindi.—This bust, seen from a 
proper elevation, cannot fail to have a very 
striking effect of grandeur and sublimity. It 
has much of antique character to bespeak the 
king and the hero. 

1074. Model of Michael Angelo, and 1075, 
A Model of Raphael, by J. Flaxman, R.A. 
—We do not consider these models to be 
among the successful productions of this artist. 
The quaintness of costume appears to us to 
take pm the dignity of Raphael ; nor is that 
of Michael Angelo much better calculated to 
set off his figure. The lower part of the form 
is overbalanced, and the little model introduced 
behind and at his shoulders, in some measure 
contributes to this bad effect. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ELFIN KNIGHT AND HIS LADY-LOVE. 


“ O come! O come to my shadowy bower, 

Now the Moon looks over thy father’s tower— 

On the tall east turret she sits alone, 

And silvers with light the gray cope-stone ! 

O come! for down in thy father’s hall 

They are holding a holiday festival ; 

Knight after knight rides slowly by, 

In a long, long train of chivalry. 

There’s darkness enough over heather and fen 

To shade our flight from all mortal men ; 

Yet their never was path so darkly drear, 

But ~ step of my Love should tread safely 
ere. 





“¢ T have built my bower in the loveliest shade’ 
That ever in fairy regions play’d ; 


There are blossoms above, and blossoms below, } 


White as a shower of December snow— 
And if ever that bower has been pleasant or 
bright, 
It shall be so, Love, on our bridal night ; 
The roses of deep delightful red 
Shall over thy couch sweet fragrance shed, 
And the jasmine’s yellow and white shall twine 
Through the scented links of the wild wood- 
bine— 
Thy roof shall be all of the hawthorn spray, 
Tufted with leaves, and rich with May ; 
And the blithesome home of our revelry 
Shall be under the green acacia tree. 
** There never shall mortal care again 
Awaken thy soul to mortal pain— 
And never shall mortal grief molest 
Thy sweet and unearthly bower of rest. 
We'll rove, when the earth.is hush’d and still, 
O’er field, and river, and-moonlit hill ; 
We'll compass the wide world’s midnight sphere, 
Unseen and unknown to the:sleepers there ; 
And our step shall be over the billowy sea, 
Borne on the swift wind pleasantly. 
We'll sail o’er the dark North Polar deep, 
Where the hills of eternal winter sleep— 
Wrapt and shrouded in veils of white, 
While the Arctic Moon is shining bright. 
We'll haste away to some Indian shore, 
Where the rivers are glitt’ring with golden ore, 
Where the spicy groves of the sun-bright East 
Breathe sweet perfumes o’er the water’s breast. 
“ Arise, then, Love! now the moon is high— 
Arise! and from mortal tumults fly ; 
For there never was rose in the world’s gay 
wreath, 
But foster’d the canker of care beneath-!’’ 
He sung : fond Lover, that fairy strain 
No answering voice retugn’d agains 
But ever the lamp’s dim gleam above 
Shone from the bower of his Lady-Love. 
The walls within are shrouded in white, 
And beam with a pale sepulchral light ; 
And over the calm funereal bed 
A veil of silver and white is spread ; 
There’s hallow’d cross and escutcheon fair, 
And garlands crown the untimely bier : 
But the cold, pale form that sleeps beneath 
Is withering slow at the touch of Death ; 
Unearthly beauties grace that brow, 
Now in its stillness resting low ; 
And over that lip of love the while 
Unearthly sweetness seems to smile— 
To smile as if that dark deathset eye 
Was gazing on vast eternity. 
O! then if his spirit with grief was dim, 
When he paused at the slow funereal hymn, 
He could only sigh, as, to Fate consign’d, 
Frail Hope departed on wings of wind— 
‘* There never was rose in the world’s gay 
wreath, , 
But foster’d the canker of care beneath !” 
E. R. 





THE LAMENT. 

I've heard indeed of happy those 
Whom funeral winds hush’d to repose ; 
Of showers that fell when piteous Heaven 
Was forced to take what it had given: 

But none for me will care to weep ! 
The fields will don their usual-green, 
The mountains keep their changeless mien, 
And every tree will toss his plumes 
As brave as erst—the day that dooms 

Me to my everlasting sleep ! 


Above my earth the flowers will blow 
As gay or gayer still than now, 


With 
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And o’et my turf as merrily 

Will roam the sun-streak’d giddy bee, 
Nor wing in silence past my grave ! 

The bird that loves the morning-rise, 

Whose light soul lifts him to the skies, 

Will beat the hollow heaven as loud— 

While I lie moistening my shroud 
With all the inward tears I have! 


No friend—no mistress dear—will come 
To strew a death-flower on my tomb! 
But robin’s self from off my breast 
Will pick the dry leaves for his nest, 
That careless winds had carried there; 
All—but the stream, compell’d to mourn 
Aye since he left his parent urn— 
Will sport and smile about my bed, 
As joyful as I were not dead ;— 
Neglect more hard than death to bear! 


Alive, I would be loved of one— 
I would be wept when I am gone ; 
Methinks a tear from Beauty’s eye 
Would make me even wish to die— 
To know what I have never known ! 
But on this bloomless cheek, a ray 
Of kindness ne’er was thrown away ; 
And as I lived most broken-hearted, 
So shall I die—all, all deserted, 
Without one sigh—except my own ! 
JM 


YOUTH. 
«¢ The remembrance of youth is a sigh !” 


Years of my youth! when Hope was high, 


That sped on halcyon wings of joy— 


Oh! oft ye wake the wishful si 


h 
That I were still the hanghtion boy! 


Your speedy flight oft Manhood mourns, 


When Hope sinks under crowding fears— 


When Life is but a path of thorns 


‘Phe world-#*waste, @ vale of tears! 


Your rainbow heaven— Health, Hope, and 


Joy! 
Made life and nature fair and dear— 


Each scene was beauty to my eye, 


Each sound was musics to my ear. 


Ye best of blessings! Hope and Health— 


Ye pleasures unpursu’d by pain ! 


As ye have made, not worlds of wealth 


Can make me half so bless’d again ! 


ief I muse on what hath been— 
With boding fear on what may be ; 


For Age can never be, I,ween, 


What Youth—sweet Youth—hath been to 
me! : 


Oh ! low beneath the turf and tomb, 


In dreamless sleep those dear ones lie— 


The first—the fondest loved—with whom, 


Twas all I wish’d, to dwell and die! 
FirzJoun. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Air—Mozart. 
NEVER shall my heart forget thee, 
Come what may of joy or ill; 
Love ! the hour when first I met thee, 
Lives in memory still : 
Beauty’s hallow’d light was o’er thee 
Music’s spell was on thy tongue ; 
O! to see, was to adore thee, 
Maid of Avinlonge. 


Maid, the shades of night are falling, 
The blest hour of love draws nigh ; 
Like the voice of Beauty calling, 
Floats the bird-song by : 
Though our fond hearts Fate should sever; 
Darkly doom to pine alone, 
Still as-first they loved, -for ever 
Should our souls love on! . 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Though from dreatns of Hope awaking, 
I can scorn Fate’s ire to me— . 
Smile, though my own heart be breaking, 
If Fate wounds not thee: 
Never shall my lips deceive thee, 
My devotion ne'er decline ; 
Dearest ! until life shall leave me, 
My whole heart is thine. 
April 1826. Cc. S—». 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

PAUL PRY ON HIS TRAVELS.—Letter XI, 

I wavE just learnt that the famous Ex-Sheriff 
Parkins has left Paris to canvass the city of 
Canterbury." I certainly mean to oppose him ; 
let us each stand on our own merits, and let 
the good people of Canterbury judge for them- 
selves. It is for him to say what he has done, 
or what he can do, and I fancy it will all turn 
out a Canterbury tale. He has been years at 
Paris: what has he done there for the city he 
wishes to represent ? why, I will tell you; he 
went to see the picture of Canterbury Cathedral 
at the Diorama, which he called a visit of 
respect to his constituents, and much good may 
itdo them: he is, however, quite confident of 
success, as, on his aforesaid visit, not ‘one citizen 
refused his vote. Decidedly our London citizens 
do not shine at Paris, though they blaze enough: 
every body knows the story of the card of the 
feu ‘Lord Mayor. Parkins humbly contents 
himself with having engraved on his visiting 
card—“‘ Joseph Wilfred. Parkins, Esquire, 
Sheriff of London, 1819.” He seems as much 
afraid of being taken for any-other-persbn, as 
any other person would be of being taken 
for him. 

Amongst the London-visitors at Paris was 
a fashionable hat-mgker and his daughters. 
He had splendid aparfments, gnd gave spjendid 
entertainments to allthose he.could get to go; 
his magnificence gained the name of the Prince 
de Felt. He gave his card to every body he 
met, and hoped to have the honour of seeing 
them at a thé dansant; not, Mr. Editor, tea 
and turn out,. but tea and turn out your toes, 
which is, I am told, the proper and literal 
translation of a thé dansant, and not, as some 
ignorant persons have imagined, a dance of 
cups and saucers. The Prince of Felt was 
introduced to a gentleman on the Boulevards, 
and presented his card with the usual formula ; 
when the other wickedly replied, “* Thank you, 
Mr. B., I have got your address in my hat.’ 
He hastened home, fainted, and was only re- 
covered by having his temples chafed by the 
princesses with a whole bottle of Eau de 
Cologne. 

There are two grand classes of English in 
Paris: the first composed of persons of high 
respectability in their own country, these keep 
to themselves, and see little English society, 
for reasons which will soon be seen ; the other 
class is composed of those ‘‘ who, for debt and 
other crimes, had fled’’ from Old England, and 
their conduct at Paris proves the truth of an 
old Latin saying that I picked up in the 
Dictionary of Quotations— 

Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt; 
which means, that a knave at London is a 
knave at Paris or Boulogne. This class carry 
their heads very high, and wear remarkably 
stiff cravats, fancying that an elevation of the 
chin a couple of inches is the true criterion of 
greatness. They also’ hang together here, 
which they find more conducive to long life 





* A false report, evidently, as we have not heard of the 
Br, at that election,—Ep, 


than hanging together atthe Old Bailey. If 
you go to a party of this order, go as early as 
you can, and stay as late &s you can, and you 
will have the pleasure of hearing the characters 
drawn, large as life, of all those who come in 
or go out. I went to one of them, and was 
highly amused. I was the third guest. I took 
my seat near a middle-aged lady of sixty-five, 
whose cheeks did honour to the plant of bastard 
saffron, and its elegant manipulation by “‘ Mar- 
tin, only son and successor to Mademoiselle 
Martin.” Pray, Mr. Gazette, tell me why do 
we not make the vegetable rouge in England ? 
if a pound a pot must be paid for bastard 
saffron in the shape of rouge, it is better to go 
into English pockets than those of M. Martin, 
whose roses outblush those of nature. 

My middle-aged friend was very social and 
communicative, which is what I like, and 
answered all my questions before I could well 
ask them. The first party that entered had no 
sooner been presented to mine hostess, than my 
companion rose and made such a swinging cour- 
tesy, that I thought it would have ended in a 
pirouette : she sat down, and clapping her face 
close to mine, her fan gracefully hiding our 
countenances ; ** Look there,”’ said she, ** Mr. 
Pry, that is a family of mock Banbury cakes— 
they’ Fortunately for the cakes, they were 
spared by a tall man stalking in with a mili- 
tary air, with a patch over the bull’s eye. 
“ That,” said she, ‘is a colonel, who never 
smelt any powder but hair-powder ; he was a 
briefless barrister, who went to Canada, where, 
the people not being rich enough to go to law, 
he turned his attention to a more. profitable 
object ; he succeeded in persuading the Duke 
of that he could detach several of the 
American States from the union. A forged 
correspondence threw he governor off his 
guard, a cipher was agreed on for their corre- 
spondence, dnd he get off for the United States : 
when he fancied he- had gone far enough, and 
that the deception could not be kept up much 
longer, he got the Count de G. T. to inform 
the United States of the plans of England; the 
thing was caught at, and the worthy colonel 
was to receive 50,000 dollars for the delivery of 
the correspondence with the governor of Ca- 
nada. The money was paid, but the count 
cried halves, and kept it. The other parties 
soon found out that it was all a farce, and, to 
avoid inquiries, they packed the spy off at mid- 
night in a vessel for France.— Look, sir, at 
that other gentleman, he whose hair is con- 
verted into seven natural shades; that cande- 
labre placed behind him enables you to see all 
the prismatic colours in the mop that sur- 
mounts the brain. He is always talking of 
India, and his daring exploits there, which 
would have been more numerous had he not 
been requested to ask leave to return to Europe 
on account of health. He is the most terrible 
scandalmonger in Paris. That fat gentleman 
on his right was a Bath physician, who went 
to Coventry to avoid being sent to Bristol. 
That thin lath of a man on his left is of the 
same profession ; he got into the King’s Bench ; 
while in the rules there sold his business, 
started off with the money, and entered him- 
self at one of our universities—returned to 
London, lodged at a dashing hotel, and, as a 
member of the University, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a large sum on annuity from an old widow 
lady, with which he started off to Paris, 
leaving his friends to settle as they could his 
discharge from prison: he is a very clever 
fellow: that bit of red riband he wears at his 
button*hole. was obtained by a very cunning 





trick, and when he got it he laughed at the 
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friend who advanced the fees for him, and by 
whose interest it was obtained.—Look at that 
pale lady ; she sent one of hér nearest relations 
the other day to live, or rather to die, at No. 
74, Rue d’Enfer.”*—— Fortunately the master 
of the house came up to me with the four aces 
of a pack of cards in his hand, and asked me if 
I would take a hand at whist. I accepted the 
invitation with pleasure; for though I like 
secrets, I hate scandal: and when I discovered 
that my communicative friend had been di- 
vorced from her first husband, and had run 
away from her second, I considered dal 

like the viper’s bite—the source of venom is 

always in the viper’s tongue. 

I think the mode of drawing partners by the 
aces better than cutting for them ; the aces of 
the same colour are partners : I shall introduce 
the fashion when I return to London. 

We played at short whist. A rubber was 
over in a twinkling, and we lost a bumper, 
which in France is ten points, two trebles, and 
four for the rubber point. I had the same run 
of luck the whole evening, and went home 
sulky to bed, with a heart heavier, and a purse 
much lighter, than when I went to the party 
of my country-folks. The next day I learnt that 
the mistress of the house supports it entirely by 
these means. Having risen early, and passing 
the door of a lottery office, I thought I would'go 
in and see if the morning folly would atone for 
that of the night. Heavy complaints are made 
against lotteries in England ; but what would the 
puritans say to the drawing of the lottery every 
other day througliout the year. In England, 
you may get a horse cheap if you buy him on 
a Sunday, for you are not bound to pay for 
him. In France, a poor devil of a tailor is 
fined if he be caught cross-legged on a Sunday ; * 
yet all over the country, all sales of furniture, 
estates, &c. ateon Sundays, ‘*immediately after 
divine service :’”’ x0 bad way, > the by, of 
coaxing pérsonsto go to’éhurch. The lotteries, 
too, ‘are drawn on the. Sunday. There are 
five lotteries ih France, drawn every decade, 
or every ten days—a proof that they are of 
revolutionary origin, when the decade was 
substituted for,the week, and so many other 
notable changes made in the calendar ; for in- 
stance, instead of the children being baptised 
with the name of a saint, they gave them the 
names of vegetables, &c. There was little Master 
Carrot, who danced with Miss Parsnip, and 
Master Cambric with Miss Clear Muslin. There 
was even a calendar published by a member of 
the Institute, in which every day in the year 
was designated by some vegetable or fruit, &c. : 
but this did not last long, for the vegetables 
went to pot, and the cambric returned to 
blowing noses.—But, Paul, the lottery, the 
lottery: —I confess I am something like a 
moth that keeps buzzing about a unde, about 
it, and about it. Well, the lottery. There 
are five lotteries in France,—at Paris, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Lille, and - Strasbourg. Each is 
drawn every ten days, so that there are fifteen 
lotteries in a month. There are ninety num- 
bers put in the wheel, five of which are drawn ; 
if you choose one right number, it is called an 
extrait, and paid fifteen times the stake; if 
two, 270 times the stake; if three, 5,500 
times; and if four, 75,000 times. Thus, if 
you put five francs on the quaterne (four 
numbers), and they all come up, you get 
375,000 francs for your five francs. he odds 
against you is only about 100,000 to one; that 








* I went to No. 74, to see what place it was thus myste- 





riously described, and found it to be the Fo ig 
Hospital,P, P. 
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ent: Ww , mirabile dictu! is more 
Coon ten the English lotteries, where a 


ticket costs upwards of twenty. 

By a statement of the Prefect of the Seine, 
it appears, that, on the average of five years, 
from 1816 to 1820 inclusive, there was put 
into the lottery at Paris 25,388,800 francs, or 
about a million sterling per annum, and the 
government paid to the fortunate holders 
18,950,000 francs, leaving a profit of 6,438,800, 
or about 25 per cent. 
The worst of the French lotteries is, that 
the lowest classes can play in them, and as low 
@ sum as five pence can be put in, which 
may gain, in half an hour, fifteen hundred 
ds. This makes all the poor people buy 
in the lottery, and servants rob their masters. 
On the eve of drawing the Paris lottery, crowds 
are seen around the doors of the different 
offices, which are nearly all kept by women, to 
whom the government allows the privilege as a 
livelihood ; and it is not uncommon to hear an 
old hag cry out, ‘* Who will buy my dream? I 
dreamt of three numbers.”’ She is sure to find 
some flat to give her a few halfpence for the 
dream, as the French are very superstitious, 
and think with the ancients that ‘‘ Dreams 
are, too, of Jove.” I mean to go and see the 
lottery drawn, and if curious, you shall have 
an account of it in one of my letters. 





MUSIC. 
M. Von WeEsER.—The funeral of this great 
Composer took place on Wednesday, when his 
remains were deposited in the vault of the 
Roman Catholic Chapel in Moorfields, Though 
hot attended with the impressive ceremonies 
originally proposed, he was not committed to 
the dust with ‘* maimed rites.” The religious 
observ 
formed with solemnity and effeet ; but still we 
cannot help regretting, that on this solemn 
occasion, as on almost every other in this com- 
mercial city, the spirit of trade and gain was 
suffered to interfere with what ought to have 
been a free national tribute to departed genius. 
The masses, anthems, and requiem, were dis- 
turbed every minute by the movements of 
persons who had a John-Bull right to make a 
noise, because they had paid for admission ; 
and the continual jarrig of doors—as if a 
theatre, not a chyrch, were the scene of ex- 
hibition thus presented for money—not only 
interrupted the service, but destroyed every 
feeling in the breasts of the auditors. 
e Committee, we believe, disbursed the bu- 
rial expenses; and each mourner in a coach 
contributed thirty shillings towards the cortége. 
Thus the business of interring the composer of 
Der Freischiitz, Euryanthe, Oberon, &c. &c, 
was done, Between priests and public, it was 
@ very shabby concern. 





CONCERT OF THE MASTERS SCHULZ. 


Awmonce the many concerts of the season, there 
are few so interesting as those given every 
week by these youthful artists, On Wednes- 
day last we had the pleasure of hearing them 
execute, among other pieces, a pot-pourri for 
two guitars and a German instrument of recent 
invention, called the physharmonica, which was 
very pleasing, both in composition and the 
manner in which it was performed. After 
this, the elder of the youths gave us a series 
of brilliant -variations to a Polish air, by 
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is, play at the rate of 100,000 francs 
pF. 75,000, giving 25 per cent profit to the 


twice sent for these y 


obtaining his Majesty’s approbation. 


feeling of a very superior kind. In the second; ancient church, The painter and mechapist 
part of the entertainment was introduced a|have supposed the prevalence of a north-west 
second new instrument, called the @ojodicon,| wind, which alternately covers the sky with 
which appeared to possess powers of consider-| clouds, and carries them off. A great effort 
able extent, but whose predominant character |has been made to remove from painting the 
was great tenderness of expression, and sweet-| reproach of immobility. Every thing is alive. 
ness of tone. We learn that his Majesty has| the leaves are agitated, the branches, the ivy, 

oung artists and their} and the other climbing plants which surround 
father to Windsor, where they had the honour | the : 
of exhibiting these new inventions, and of} shadows by the fleeting clouds is distinct ; g 


the columns, are in motion ; the projection of 


door placed at the end of the right-hand gal. 
lery opens and shuts; finally, the sun, which 





DRAMA. 


The play is acted eve’ 
crowded houses, 


Martin.” 





POLITICS, 


to whom she has been affianced. 





VARIETIES. 


after. voyage of survey and discovery, 


on Thursday week. This intelligent and able 
officer has followed up his former investigation 
of the Northern American coasts in the Pacific, 


Ochoisk, &c. Professor Eschscholtz, the natu- 
ralist who aecompanied Captain Kotzebue, and 
who is at present in London, has undertaken 
to draw-up for publication a narrative of this 
voyage, which will probably extend to two 
volumes, and be illustrated by plates and maps. 
The observations in natural history and other 
sciences will be reserved for a distinct work. 
The chief novelties on the voyage were obtained 
at the Phillipine Islands, where the vessel lay 
for several months, and the travellers had 
much intercourse with the natives. The En- 
terprize sails for Russia on Monday. 

New Diorama at Paris, —A new Diorama 
has been opened at Paris, the subject of which 
is the Monastery of St. Vaudrille, near Rouen. 
This monastery was founded in 648, by a 
monk celebrated for his piety, and who gave 
it his name. Destroyed in 862 by the Nor- 
mans, rebuilt in 1033, consumed by fire in 
1250, in 1255 it was finally replaced in its 
original state by the Abbé Pierre de Mauviel. 
Since that period, centuries have been silently 
at work upon it; and at the present day there 
remains of it little more than one ruined 
cloister, and several fragments of ;walls, the 
appearance of which is, however, very pictu- 
resque. The point of view selected for the 


Diorama presents to the eye two of the gal- 
leries of the cloister (taken from their angle), 





Crerny, and displayed powers of execution and 


and in the back-ground are the ruins of the 


Ir is stated that the Burmese war has been 
renewed. The Emperor of the Brazil hag 
relinquished Portugal to his daughter (a child 
eight years old) and his brother Don Miguel, 


Voyages.—The enterprising Captain Kotze- 
‘ances, and some fine music, were _per-|bue, 


occupying in all about three years, returned to 
Portsmouth in the Russian corvette Enterprise 


the Aleutian Islands, Kamtschatka, the sea of 


had been momentarily eclipsed, darts his rays 
over the whole country. In the middle of the 


Our Paris Letter of the 16th says—‘ On/ right-hand gallery are seen some boards, sup. 
Saturday last the piece founded on the ro- 


mance of Frankenstein was brought out, under} down from its pedestal; and which is repre. 
the title of The Monster and the Magician. 

The house was crowded to excess, and the) from the details of the work, that all these 
piece went off with the most rapturous ap-|ruins have not been occasioned by time, but 
plause. Mr. T. P. Cooke, as the Monster, was 
inimitably fine, and his exertions were duly| greatly contributed to their production. The 
appreciated by the Parisian audience. The monastery of St. Vaudrille belongs at the pre. 
journals observed, if he was so great in dumb 

action, how superior he must be when lan-| sible of its value, actually sells the venerable 
guage adds the charms of speech to fine action, 
night, and draws 
It will restore the shat- 
tered finances of the Theatre de la Porte St, 


porting a stone statue which has been taken 


sented with surprising truth. It is evident, 
that the much more rapid hand of man has 


sent day to a proprietor who, not being sen. 


ruins by weight, for the purpose of building 
cottages and other edifices! This fine Dio. 
rama is from the pencil of M. Bouton: M. 
Daguerre is occupied in finishing one made 
from a sketch which he took during his last 


;|journey into Switzerland. It will represent 


the village of Unterschein, between the lakes 
of Thun and Brieng, in the canton of Berne; 
and will exhibit one of the most majestic 
scenes of the Alps, placed in contrast withthe 
details of an ancient Swiss village, the houses 
of which, constructed of wood, are at least 
three hundred years old, 

We learn with satisfaction, from the same 
journal (the Edinburgh Courant), that the 
Highland Society of London has presented its 
medal. and fifty guineas to Mr. Armstrong, 
Gaelic Lexicographer to the King, to testify its 
approbation of the zeal with which he under. 
took the compilation of his Gaelic Dictionary, 
and its respect. for the merit, learning, and 
ability, displayed in the execution of that la. 
borious work, This confirms the high opinion 
we expressed of the work in our Review. 

The Nerves. —M. Bellengeri, an Italian 
anatomist, has published an Essay (written in 
Latin) on the Spinal Marrow and the Nerves. 
He thinks he has discovered what he calls the 
nerves of humility and patience ! 

Old English Coins.—One of the most curious 
articles in the twentieth volume of the proceed- 
ings of the Society established at Copenhagen for 
the cultivation of Scandinavian Literature, is a 
paper by Professor Ramus, in which he states 
that, in 1822, a peasant of the island of Zealand, 
in ploughing his field, turned up above thirteen 
hundred pieces of silver, Danish, English, and 
German, all of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Among them are ninety English pieces of the 
times of Ethelred the Second, Harold Harefoot, 
and Edward the Confessor. M. Ramus pro- 
mises a detailed description of all these coins, 
which are at present in the king’s cabinet. 
French Literature.—A work has -recently 
been published at Paris on the present state of 
French literature. Aecording to the author, 
it is attacked by two disorders—convulsions or 
nervous spasms, in other words, romantisme, of 
which he paints the most frightful picture ; 
and languor or atrophy, by which name he 
designates the classic style of composition, 
doomed to eternal sterility. ‘The treatment 
which he thinks applicable to these two disor- 
ders, he considers to be the fusion of the two 





styles; but, convinced of the indocility of the 
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persons affticted, he concludes that the present 
state of things will continue, until some power- 
ful genius, giving birth to a work sparkling 
with beauties, shall, by the admiration which 
‘he will excite, draw into his sphere all those 
minds which are at present so divided. 

Boccacio.—Several travellers have mentioned 
that a lady of the name of Lenzoni, having 
bought the house at Certaldo formerly in- 
habited by Boccacio, caused it to be repaired 
with the greatest care, in order that it should 
serve as a monument of him, both to his coun- 
trymen and to the foreigners who might visit 
it to pay a tribute to the memory of that great 
writer. At the foot of the room in which this 
ingenious story-teller usually dwelt, Madame 
Lenzoni has caused his picture to be painted, of 
the size of life, and in an attitude of medita- 
tion. The room is also decorated with other 
pictures, and with two cabinets, containing all 
Boccacio’s works. In examining, some years 
ago, his tomb in the church of Certaldo, thir- 
teen manuscripts on parchment were discovered, 
but which unfortunately were scattered, and 
have not been collected again to the present 
day. It is probable also that that is not the 
pe loss which letters have experienced in this 
place. It is confidently asserted, that an old 
woman, at work in the room which we have 
just described, saw a piece of the wainscot 
detach itself from the rest, and a packet, com- 
posed of several manuscripts, fall from the 
breach, and that she hastened to burn them ; 
incited no doubt by a mistaken notion of piety, 
and apprehensive that they might contain some 
irreligious matter. One canriot reflect without 
regret that these manuscripts were probably 
some work of Boccacio’s hitherto unknown, 
but now for ever perished. 

New Peers.—Among the new Peers created 
by his Majesty, it is highly gratifying to observe 
‘the names of two individuals recommended to 
this‘ great honour, besides\other qualities, by 
the’r love for, and encouragement of, the Fine 
Arts. We allude to those distinguished indi- 
viduals Sir John F. Leicester and Sir Charles 
Long, now Lords de Tabley and Farnborough. 
The patriotic munificence of the former, in 
‘raising our National School, has made his own 
elevation a theme of general triumph to artists, 
who have felt it as a compliment paid to them 

ough their most liberal and constant patron ; 
nor has the dignity bestowed on the latter been 
less acceptable, though Lord Farnborough’s 
services to the Arts, especially in the British 
-Institution, have been more mixed up with 
deserts of an official and ministerial kind.* 

Calembhourgs.—We seldom hear any thing so 
merry in London as in Paris upon such oc. 
casions; but two lively enough jokes, and not 
-ill-natured ones, are abroad on the subject of 
the new peerage. It was reported that Sir W, 
Knighton was to be created a peer, and Lady 
Halford a peeress, there being some want of 
Cees which prevented her husband ‘Sir 

. Halford from being ennobled. Upon this a 
wit remarked, that Sir William’s title ought to 
be “ Lord Deliver us,” and Sir Henry’s motto, 
“ Ap peer- I- a’n't.” 

Equivoque.—The other day, a surgeon, not 
far from Brompton, who had regularly gone 
through his gradations at Apothecaries’ Hall, 
wrote to the secretary for a copy of the forms, 
&ec., to which as a member he was entitled. 
His servant delivered the letter, but the name 
not being familiar to the secretary, he repeated 





bd Neither ought we to forget, however, Lord de Tab- 
ey important services to the country as Colonel of the 
c Yeomanry. ‘ 





it, saying, “* Mr. G—, Mr. G—, has he passed 
the Hall, I wonder?” John thought the 
ejaculation was addressed to him, and replied, 
“ Really, sir, I can’t tell, for I left him in the 
chaise in Fleet Street ; but he may easily have 
passed by this time.” 


A Case for Mr. Huskisson.—Not having an 
entirely free trade leads to many serious losses 
and disappointments. Only a month ago, Mr. 
Cross, our neighbour, in Exeter ’Change, 
offered a large sum of money to induce an 
elephant belonging to the King of France to 
visit this country. Every thing was satisfac- 
torily. arranged ; but Chuney the Second has 
not come: on inquiry, it is reported that he 
was not embarked, because he would not submit 
to have his trunk searched by Custom-house 
officers. 

Egypt.—In the last number of the proeed- 
ings of the Danish Society for the cultivation 
of Scandinavian Literature, are some interest- 
ing papers on Egyptian antiquities. The Egyp- 
tian Museum furnishes M. de S. Quintino with 
subjects for three articles. The first is a de- 
scription of the Alexandrian medals of the Ro- 
man Emperors, from Augustus to Constantius 
Chlorus. It is surprising that some of these 
monarchs found time to order so great a num- 
ber of medals to be struck through the whole 
extent of their empire. The very short reign 
of Galba must have been almost unknown in 
several provinces ; yet Egypt dedicated several 
medals to him. M. de 8. Quintino’s second 
article is a dissertation on a colossal statue 
which adorns the Egyptian Museum. He 
established, with tolerable probability, that 
the personage represented by it is Osiman- 
dias, who reigned over Egypt above two 
thousand years before our era. In his third 
article, the subject of which is an inscription 
in: two languages on a mummy, in excellent 
preservation, he communicates much new in- 
formation with regard to the interpretation of 
Egyptian writings. Professor Gazzera has a 
paper in the same number, in which, applying 
the discoveries of M. Champollion, jun. to 
some of the hieroglyphic monuments in the 
Egyptian Museum, he there unveils the cha. 
racter of Sesostris, which is in no way un- 
worthy of his reputation. This paper will be 
read with great interest by the lovers of 
Egyptian antiquities, and will, in all proba- 
bility, tend to the multiplication of similar 
researches, ; 

The Ostrogothsin Italy.—M. Manso, already 
adyantageously known to the lovers of historical 
researches. by his History of Constantine the 
Great, has presented them with a work not 
less important, under the title of A History 
of the Empire of the Ostrogoths in Italy. 
In the first place, he rapidly sketches the do- 
mination of the Ostrogoths in Italy until the 
death. of Theodoric the Great, from 493 to 
525, mingling very interesting remarks with 
very valuable facts. The second division of 
the work commences with a picture of the 
state of Italy from the time of Augustus, in 
which the author reviews the various ad- 
ministrative branches of the government of 
the Italian people. The third part of the 
work is entitled, Of the immediate Successors 
of Theodoric, from 526 to 536. Here the 
author draws a parallel between the time an- 
terior to the invasion of these people called 
barbarians, and that of their domination. The 
fourth division of the work comprehends a 
narrative of the misfortunes of the Goths, from 


537 to 541 ; and the fifth, a history of the latest Pi 


periods of their empire, under their kings, 
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Totilas, Tejas, and the chiefs of the Francs, 
from 542 to 555. It is impossible to read 
without interest this portion of the volume, in 
which events succeed one another. with so 
much rapidity, and Jead to such decisive con- 
sequences. In the fourth division, M. Manso 
states, as the result of his own reflections, 
some general considerations on the history of 
the latest times of the Ostrogoths, or their 
twenty years’ struggle against Byzantium. 
This remarkable work finishes with the pane- 
gyric of Theodoric, by Ennodius, with a com- 
mentary. 





— 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Literary Annuals are already in forward prepara- 
tion. Mr. Ackermann’s Forget-me-Not has not been for- 
gotten; Mr. Watts’s Souvenir is remembered; Mr. Har- 
vey’s Friendship’s Offering is again offered; and My. 
Hall’s Amulet is once more added as another: charm. 
The Aurora, a novelty of this class, advertised by Mr. 
Ebers, is postponed. ’ 


Mr. Britton has printed a new Title-page, Preface, dc., 
and added fifteen additional Prints to his third volume of 
«* Beauties of Wiltshire,” by which that volume is ren- 
dered acomplete work, independentof the former volumes. 
The work thus altered is entitled Topographical Sketches 
of North Wiltshire. Besides a Map and thirty Engrav- 
ings, it contains much original information relating to the 
County, a complete List of the Topographical Publica- 
tions on Wiltshire, a Biographical Memoir of the Author, 
&e. 

The Eleventh and concluding Number of Mr. Britton’s 
Chronological Illustrations of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
will be ready in July, and will contain three double Plates, 
exhibiting, lst. A Chronological Series of Arches, Columns, 
&c.; 2d. of Windows; and 3d. of Towers and Spires. 
Besides a History and Description of Eighty-six different 
Plates and subjects, it will embrace Tabular Lists of Ar- 
chitects, of Styles and Dates, a Dictionary of Terms, 
copious Indexes, dc. 

Mr. Ackermann will speedily publish a Spanish Transla- 
tion of the History of Ancient Mexico, originally written 
in Htalian, by the Jesuit Father Lianvigero. This ‘work, 
which is not s6 well known in Europe as it deserves to be, 
contains not only a complete and accurate Description of 
the extensive Regions composing New Spain, but also the 
Annals of the Mexican Nation, from its establishment in 
North America to the overthrow of the Empire of Monte- 
zuma; also a narration of the Conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez, and dissertations on the natural and political 
History of that interesting Country. The translation is 
by Mr. J. J. Mora: it will form two quarto volumes, il- 
lustrated by twenty engravings. 

A Concise Historical View of Galvanism, with Observa- 
tions on its Chemical Properties, and Medical Efficacy in 
Chronic Diseases, by M. La Beaume, F.L,S,, is in the 
press. . 

Instead of ‘‘ next week,” a8 misprinted in our literary 
notice of last Saturday, Dr. Lyall’s Memoirs of the Em - 
peror Alexander, &c., will not appear till * next winter.’ 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Britton’s Lh gg Sketches of North Wiltshire, 
1 ~ 4 vol. royal 8vo. 2. 2s.; medium 8vo, Il. Ils. 6d.— 
Public Buildings of London, No. XIV.; ; 
imperial 8vo. 8s. ; medium 8vo. 5s.—! 
Ss s of the Architectural Antiq: 
o. II., imperial 4to. 
—Duf?’s Hist 


Le 

of Normandy, 
21. 12s. 6d.; medium 4to. li. 11s. 

of the Mahrattas, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 15s. bds. 
—Nixon’s English Parser, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
tures of a French Serjeant, post 8vo, 9s. Gd. 

Primer, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Paris 4 
10s. 6d. bds.—Alla Giornata; or, ‘To the Day, 3 vols. post 

’s PI Connexion 


8vo. 10s. bds.—S b 
with the Study of Ph y» Part I. with 34 Plates, 
royal 8vo. li. 2s, bds.—W hitmore’s fety Lucy) Morning 
and Evening Prayers, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Church of Eng- 
land's P’ 3 or, The Religion of Reformation, 12mo. 
7s. bds.— we Big og 18mo. 2%. Gd. 
bds.—Giles’s An’ jan » 12mo. 2s. bds.—Cha- 
teaubriand’s Adventures, 12mo. French, 7s. bds.; En- 

» 78. bds. — Eccentric B: 
s Dic » by Howard, 

and Hyms,2 vols. royal 12mo. 9s. bds»-—Hunt’s 
Designs for Gate Lodges, &c. 4to, 2d Edition, 1s. bds. 
Ditto, India proofs, li. le. bds. ° 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
Thermometer. Barometer. 
4l. 30.14 
52. 30.20 
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52. 78. | 30.24 
52. 30.30 
52. 
42. 


y 
Wind N- and N.E.; except the 2ist, clear. 
Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NHE DIFFICULTIES. of ROMANISM. 


By GEORGE SANE be 
Rector of Lon, 
Printed for John Murray, ‘Ambempste Street. 





Just imported by a> Cage Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
ho Sq! uare. 
EMOIRES de C. J. OUVRARD, sur sa 
Vie, et ses diverses Opérations Financiéres. Ornée d’une 
Simile d’une Lettre de M. le Auc de ‘de Richiieu. Premiére 
Partie, Bvo. 98. J 

Histoire de la Saint-Barthélemy, d’aprés les 
Chreniques, Mémoires, et Manuscrits du X J Siécle. 8vo. 


"Essai sur le Pali, ou Langne Sacrée de la 
Presqu’tle au-dela du Gangs, avec six Planches L 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c.. 


This day is published, beautifully printed in Svo. with Nine 
Nap ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES, 


ae WILLIAM eee SA 

reland, &c. &c. &c. 
Content ea ae nnd Po Dhimma—Ancient of 

the Gospels—Visitatio Infirmorum—Venerable he a 
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HAKSPEARE'S FOMANCES ; being 








et la Notice des Manuscrits Palis ae la Bibliotheque du Roi. 
Par E. Burnouf et C. Lassen. 8vo. 1 

_Neavelle Toxicologie ; om, Traité des Poi- 

et de I'Empoisonnement, sous la Rapport de la Chimie, de 

la "Pnysiologie, et de la ‘Therapeutique. Par Guerin de Mamers. 


"Mémoire, Geographique et Numismatique, 
sur la Parie Orientale de la Barbarie appelée A Afrikia par = 
Arabes; suivi de Recherches sur les Barberes A 


a, 

— Narratives in i ects Waverle: ecg ; Two vols. 
9 of this Work, contain King Henry IV. Post gyo. 
“ The idea of reconverting the leading incidents of Shakspeare’ 
Plays into narrative from dialogue, is not very happy; ae 
can we highly A sere its. execution in the present publication.”"— 
Literary Gaz May 20, 1626. It would have been wonderful 

if we could hi rhly praise the severing of Shakspeare’s 
matic dialogue into lolegee 
is preserved entire, and only connected with moellinys sorte ve, 
such as the a, costume, ities of the age in which 
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ciene: Habitans de ces Contrées. Par le Compte Castigiioni. 
axo. 


Napoleon et l'Europe; Fragments Histo- 
riques. Par M. Alexander Doin. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. 

Précis Historique sur les Eaux Minerales les 
lus usités en Médecine; suivi de quelques Renseignments sur 

es Eaux Minerales exotiques. Par J. L. Alibert. Svo. 12s. 

CEuvres chaition de C. H. - Perrault, de lI’ Aca. 
démie F: i les M ires de |’ Auteur, et des Recher- 
ches sur les sarc des Fées, Par M, Colinde Plancy. 8va. 128. 

we napoleon devant ses Contemporains. vo. 


"irate de l’Auscultation Mediate, et des 
Maladies des Boutaons et du Coeur. Par R. T. H. Laennec. 
2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 1 

Diécionario de la Lengua Castellana, por la 
Academia Espanola compendiado. Por Don Cristoval Pla y 
Torres. ‘1 thick vol. eg beautifully printed, 18s. 


Just published, Price 2s. (allowed to purchasers), 
Catalogue ot Foreign Elemen Works, 
icindig a Selection of Classical and a ks in tak 
French, Italian, 8; Port » and 
Also, a List of the Miniature Editions nen. putt Pais, 
of the French, Greek, Latin, Italian, and iaasies, on 
sale at the Prices affixed by Dulau and Co. 37, ‘nal vice 
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veys; ho a the 54 India, wen “ate the ancient Divisions of the 


“HISTORY of of the MAHRATTAS. 


——— JAMES GRANT DUFF,E: 


Captain Ist, or Grenadier Regiment of Hiative Infantry 
"and late Political Rosidnct af @bare. r 


Besides the records of the Mahratta governments of Poona and 
Satara, and those of the E East India Company, the autho- 
Titles for this work are the pete. variety of authentic sources 


hi naccessible to the 


en for Longman, » Orme, Brown, and Green. 





‘ew Book of Roads, 
This day is published} price 88. boards, ors. half-bound, 


MITH’S NEW POCKET COMPA. 
NION to the ROADS of ENGLAND and WALES, exhi- 
to every considerable Town in] tes from London 
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In3 vols. royal 19mo. price 94%. boards, 


RUTH; a Novel. By the Author of 


“ geebtanventnnsp @haeee ts «Trgmaine.’ The scheme 
of that work was the conversion of a gentleman from scepti 
opinions by the force of beauty and argument. This = the his: 

tory of the saind of a female "who hatin childhood, b. by fie od 
managemen: parents religious tenets, fallen into 
melancholy an on the cubjeet of faiths To all who are inte- 
t of religious education, in the nature 
the process of the formation of opi- 
source of deep interest, and a topic of 
m. Like the author of Tremaine,’ the writer 
wer of drawi and 
scenes of interest and humour with a very striking pen. | Accu- 
rate and lively pictures of manners, conversations of spirit m5: 
life, delineations of the tiner shades of.character ;—there is 
eriough of all this in these p volumes to make Ss accept- 
able to the common reader. character, tem: and d 





has laid his drama’s plo 
~ Printed for Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row. 





The Peerage gud Baronetage United. 
This day is published, dedicated to the King, in one handsome 
vol. crown 8vo. with Pilates ofthe Arms, beautifully engraved 
by Neele. Price 18s. > 


URKE’S DICTIONARY of the PEER. 
AGE and Lg mee ga of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
for 1896, with an Appendix, comprising the Prelates, the Sur- 
names of Peers, Titles by Courtesy of their eldest Sons, Names of 
Heirs Presumptive, &c. &c. 

“* The work which Mr. Burke has just given to the public, is 
equally well planned and well executed. Great ability is shewn 
in the condensation of all the ‘requisite matter into one thick 
volume, which, owing to the clear and beautiful mode of printing 
and engraving, is justly entitled to be called a cheap one, not 
only in comparison wi tedious and expensive works on the 
same subject, byt in reference to the quan ity streniing it con- 
tains, and the superior style of its, execution.” 

Printed for enry — New Burlington § Street. 


Etchings and Woodcuts, 4 
AIRY LEGENDS and TRADITIONS 


of the SOUTH of IRELAND. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
abe. 





This day, small 8vo. 10s. 6d. wit 





This day is mee 12moeprice 3s. 6d, bound in 


'HE BNGLISH PA ;. being’a 
* plete and original System of English Parsing, with 
ples an and Models. 
By H. NIXON, 
Private Tutor, and Au of several Works on Education. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, andGreen, 
London; and W. Grapel, Liverpool. 





Dr. Paris on Diei 
This day is published, in 8vo. ato 10s. 6d. boards, 


TREATISE on DIET, with a View to 
establish, on practical Grounds, a ” Syatem of Rutes for the 
Prevention and Cure of 4 see incident to a Disordered 
State of = ve Func’ 
By A. J. PA is, ‘Me. D. r. R. ‘s. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, &c. &c. 
Printed for Thomas and seam nderwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





Hutchison's Surgery. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 


RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS in SUR- 


GERY, more particularly as egeee Naval and a 
tary Service. Tilustrated strated by Case Canes, and various official Docu 


— By AL ATERANDER COPLAND PPRous0x, oi 


Late Sar; ral Naval Hospital at Deal, 
Printed for Th Thomas Ca, tet jerwaod, a2, Fleet Street. 


ee nEnenennenineeEEnan 
IN. THE PRESS. 


Liberty of the Press in India. 
Early next week, price 3s.6d. ; 


REVIEW of the Code of Bengal -Regula- 
tions, founded on an Enactment of Marquis Cornwallis, 
of Maw e eped and its Nature at 
most prominent Mea- 
sures of Civil Polity, with a ce to ae actual Result. 

« But if guthority shall think fit to forbid all writings or dis- 
courses upon this ‘subject, except such as are in favour of Mr. 
Wood, I will obey, as it becomes me; only, when‘I am in 
of, bursting, I will go and whisper among the Reeds, not any 
reflection upon aye of my a we Se 3 but only these 
few words: Beware ol f Wood's halfpence.’ "—Swift's Letter to 
Lord Middleto: 

London : William rE 5, Seyhengeer Row, Russell 





arrangements of some of the families in which iss Evanshaw is 
obliged to enter, are drawn with a facili and power which indi- 
cate considerable know of the m' and lower ranks 
Scotland fifty years ago. we families, in particular, are admi- 
rably draw. ."_ Atlas, No. 

Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tovtetesh Street, Covent Gar- 

den; John Lothian, cuties ; R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow ; 
and Q. aud J. ‘Robinson, Li 





LONDON; Printed Proprietors, and Published one 
Saturday, by W. Yap at the L. TTERARY GAZETT. 
OFFICE, 352, Cony my os a "Chopeell’’ oe, Roget South cong 

reet, oo 
change eleeaan fee Maria contre 5 Blk A. Black, 
EB Te vw. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; J. Cumming, 


J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Street. 
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